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From the Dublim University Magazine for January. 


DRAMATIC DOINGS. 


J had a card to leave at the Albemarle hotel. 

“ The rietor of this hotel is quasi a theatrical man,” observed 
my friend; ‘tand though owner of this establishment, spends the 
greater part of his time with the fraternity of sock and buskin. His 
name is Gould, better known in the theatrical world as Joe Gould.— 
By birtha gentleman, possessing a small fortuhe. Joe was so delight- 
ed. at the admiration caused by his vocal powers in private society, 
that he determined on trying the stage professionally. Whether he 
did try and failed, whether he was dissuaded from the attempt I know 
not, but certes it is, he has been, and even is at this moment, though 
the master of this house, looked upon as a member of the dramatis. 
persone of London.” : 


. ¥ desire@ to see ** mine host,” and under some frivolous excuse en- 
tered his room, and made acquaintance with him. He appeared in 
high spirits, and as I found he was a practical joker and a wit, I in. 
stantly set about finding out what trick he had been playing to put 
him in such high glee. I soon learned the whole. It appeared that 
Cooper, the actor, had once bet him a trifling wager that nothing 
could disturb his equanimity on the stage. Joe, hearing that Cooper 
was about to take his benefit at Dover, instantly hurried down there, 
put on a pair of green spectacles, and entered the theatre absut the 
second act of the drama in which Cooper was playing the principal 
part, to the great delight of the sea-port people, who were munch 
struck with his splendid mouthing and tea-pot like attitudes. The 
upper range of boxes were empty, and up to them Gould ascended, 
and pulling out a long telescope, fixed its focus directly on Cooper, 
who was in the middle of a long tragic speech. As he concluded it, 
Gould for an instant dropped his glass, and exclaimed in a patroniz- 
ing voice, ** Bravo, Cooper:” This drew the attention of the whole 
house to the strange gentleman in the slips, who again cooly taking 
up his long telescope began once more to follow every movement of 
the actor, who naturally felt horrified and confused at. finding an ob- 
server of the kind, whose weapon reached half across the theatre.— 
Cooper fidgetted, and forgot his part, hemmed, hawed, and looked 
foolish, but whenever he failed, the green.eyed monster in the upper 
tier affected to console him with cries of ‘* Bravo, Cooper!” “ Try 
again, Cooper!” “ Not so bad, Cooper!” and other equally annoy- 
ing criticisms. At last the tormented performer could stand it no 
longer. Every line of his part fled from his memory, and he advanced 
te the foot-lights to appeal to the audience; but before he could open 
his mouth, his tormentor exclaimed, shutting up histelescope, ‘* Well 
done, Jack; well done!” This was too much: Cooper rushod off 
the stage, while the audience turning to visit the offender with their 
indignation, found that he had alrcady left the house. In his dressing 
room the irritated actor found the following laconic note :—* Sup 
with me to-night, and pay me the bet in the morning, and I’li lend 
you my.telescope.—Y ours, Joe Gould.” 

The worthy landlord had just returned from this excursion, delight. 
ed at the fun he had had, and the future joke he would have against 
his friend Ceoper. ‘ 

“But, by-the-by, where are you going?” said facetious Joc, sud- 
denly breaking off. - 

= To the opera-house,” said I, “ and afterwards to one of the minors 
over the water.” : 

“‘ P’llega with you, if you have a seat.” : 

I willingly acceded, with the proviso that I was to call on several 


performers, and be introduced to them, as I was anxious to know more 
of the fraternity. 


“How do you do? how do you do?” cried Joe, nodding to a tall 
man, who drove past.us in a very handsome chariot. ‘ Times is riz,” 
added he in his funny way, as he threw himself back. 


“* Whom do you allude to ?” 

** That fellow I just bowed to. Don’t you agree with me ?” 

+ Who is he? member I am a stranger in town and know no 
one.’ ' 


“So you must indeed not to know * by sight ; , the 
present lessee of the Queen’s theatre, who rolls along in his aristocra- 


tic carriage, hot from his gaming establishment, to the morning levee 
of his charming prima doone sien: Nesbit.” | . 
* Has his rise been so sudden then ?” 


* Pl tell -you. 








His mother, I believe, a Jewess, who kept a board. 
img-houee in the Strand, having taken it into her head to remarry (or 
tom for the first time—hang me if I know which,) when Master 
———~ was about ten years of age, managed to get him rated as a 
mid an, and sent to sea immediately. Returning after two 


es tis ship paid off, the young reefer again sought his home; but 
the door of his parent's mansion was shut in his face, and he was 
recommended by his changed mother to seek his fortune. 

The world before him, Providence his guide.’ 


Poor had but fe pence in his pocket, a somewhat scanty 
store to commence with. So after turning the matter over in his 
mind, the youngster divided his fortnne into three portions of daily 
expenditure, and in these three days managed to walk down to Ports. 
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mouth, where his late captain Inved. The skipper was a good, , 
charitable man, but unfortunately he had a large family, and lit:|, 
interest, so all he could de for r boy was to give him a guinea, 
and advise him to make another appeal to the author of his existence. 
Young was too proud for this. Perhaps he knew his mothe; 
too well, so, after thanking the captain with fervent gratitude, he 
marched off again to the metropolis. His first start in life was , 
thimble rig accomplice. He next became a small gamester in public. 
houses, winning their wages from many a liveried puppy. When h, 
was abont fifteen, a friend of mine brought him before the magistrates 
asa duffer. For a short time he tried the ring, and gave leseons jy 
the pugilistic art, Having at length accumulated some £30 01 £4() 
and his old p&ssion for gambling returning, he bought a quantity o; 
canvass, formed a large tent, and took he station constantly as a 
roulette banker for three years on every race-course in the kingdom 

Here, like every one else who has tried the trade, he amassed a smal! 
profit, and at the end of the third season found himsclf possessed 0/ 
£1,500. Gentinning Sie old system which, hke that of the police, 
was ‘to push along, keep moving,’ he determined to mount anothe: 
step in the ladder of fortune, and make a bold push to secure the old 
lady's favors. He teok a house in St. James’s street, and having fi 

ted it op very well, with an outlay of some £500, oponed it to the 
public as a gambling-house of a superior order, where fair play, gen 

tlemanly Aabitues and good suppers might be reekoned on. To his 
great dismay, however, tho very evening previous to the inauguration 
of his new establishment, his dearest friend, who had hitherto share 
his fortunes, fled from England, carrying cf all —'s cash, say 

and except £60 he had in his pocket. Although the robbed man did 
not understand the English of ‘ audaces fortuna juvat,’ yet he per. 
fectly well comprehended the principle, so without letting any one 
know of his loss, lie began his bold venture with a look of happy con 

fidence. The result you may guess. He is now said to be worth 
some £50,000, and is much liked by all hisaequaintanees.. He lend: 
money to his needy friends, gives long tick for articles he sells, buy: 
race-horses from breaking-down turfmen, and has even become the 
hero ofa novel. His equipages are brilliant. He has made the ‘or 








-tunes of his two brothers, one of whom is the cavalier of the quaint 


Mrs. Honey. He has a house at New-market, and now to crown al, 
and make himself really a man of power, he has taken a theatre, fill: 4 
it with the loveliest collection of actresses in London, causes coffe: 
and liqueurs to be served in the private boxes, and cheerfully pay: 
the losses attendant on the speculation, which nightly attracts a host 
of the ‘ beau monde’ to the little theatre ostensibly under the patron 
age of Mrs. Nesbitt 7” 

“And what of her?” 

“She is one of the merriest, best tempered, capricious women in 
the whole metropolis. If grumbling at her duties, or ready to die with 
a headache, a clever pun, a well-timed compliment, will ina moment 
restore her to health and spirits, and render her one of the liveliest 
and most captivating creatures I know. Since the death ef poor 
Nesbitt, who was killed by a fall from his cabriolet, his talented widow 
has been compelled to return to the stage, which she not only graces, 
but by her exertions there supports her whole family, two of whom, 
under the appellation of Mordaunt (their real names are Macnamara), 
are just now making their debut. Mrs. Nesbitt can play any part, 
but rather prefers those which require male attire. She can smoke, 
and enjoy a cigar; she will occasionally rap out a liftle oath, and 
loves a wee bit of slang, but is, I believe, otherwise as correct in her 
eonduct as any woman can be. ——— gladlv gives her some twen. 
ty pounds a.week to preside over his dramatic establishment, which, 
thanks to her attraction and that of Maurice Barnett, who has re. 
vived George Dance’s admirable farce of ‘ The Station-House,’ \: 
doing well. Report says that, like the San Carlo at Naples, a gam). 


ling-house is attached to the theatre; but this assertion I do not be 
lieve.” 





* Crockford. 
+ 

Trt Lare Mr. Cuaries Scort.—How vain are often our most 
cherished hopes and ambition! Sir Walter Scott expected—toiled 
—and died—to found an estate. His family was then numerous, 
and the Scotts of Abbottsford were, in his imagination, to rival any 
of the border chiefs of the olden time. A long line of descendants 
would regard him, the poct-founder of the family, wih pride and 
veneration. It seems certain now, that the direct succession will 
not continue beyond the present generation.. His eldest son has no 
family ; the second has died ina foreign country without issae; both 
his daughters are dead. Misfortune and death have lowered the 
crest of Abbottsfurd, and the halls which Sir Walter took euch a 
pride in rearing, will scarcely ever be trod by one of his children. 
The only survivor is now in India. Mr. Charles Scott is in his 36th 
year. He was of a reserved and diffident temper and disposition, 
but possessed of considerable intelligence and a fund of quiet hu- 
mour, which he delighted to exercise among his private friende. He 


. was carefully educated at Oxford, but from his unobtrusive manner 


and retired habits was little known, and made no exertion beyond 
his official duties and anda few friends relatione.—Inverness Cou- 
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WANTED. A FATHER, A MOTHER, AND A PEW SISTERS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ES@. 

Any family in easy circumstances, and of habits by no means strict, 
that may be disposed to adopt a young man of a gay turn of mind, and 
of tastes not over-particular, would find the advertiser an acquisition. I 
offer myeelf without the smallest reservation to any sensible couple, out 
of the “‘ genteel” circles, who may be desirous of possessing an affec- 
tionate son full-grown, and beg leave to rush into their arms at the 
shortest notice, and without further ceremoay. I am perfectly ready 
to give my unknown sisters a fraternal embrace all round, on the spur of 
the moment ; and am prepared to escort every one of them to the play, 
to see the pantomime, on the first night ‘of my introduction to the do- 
mestic circle. 

The fact is—for I’m candid to a fault, and hate all circumlocution— 
I have just, like Norval, left my father’s house, and don’t mean to return 
to it. I arrived at man’s estate, the only one I’m entitled to, several 
hours ago; and intend to exhibit considerable discretion for my years, in 
living upon seven-and-sixpence while [ can. It is all I have—and the 
waiter’s bill is not brought in yet. The world is all before mo—plenty 
of “ways,” but no “means.” ‘ 

However, go back to the Grampian Hills, in strect, 
street, Portman-square, I never will. Old Norval (with all reverence be 
it spoken) wants to be Lord Randolph, and can’t. I have the profound- 
est love and vencration for the family, root and branch—no son was ever 
more filtally framed—but the poet tells us of notes by distance made 
more sweet, and these are the notes that must pass current between us. 
All parties will be comfortable apart, but that oontinual struggle of 
theirs to hold up their heads would have threttled me. I have been un- 
naturally ‘‘ genteel” all my days. I have been playing the part of young 
Master Somabedy from childhood, and never dared to be myself until 
this very hour. { have been brought up in fetters, crippled past endu- 
— im moral belts and social back-boards. I’m a victim to gen- 
tility. 

I hardly know where to look for a lodging. All the apartments for 
single gentlemen that meet my eye—whatever the district may be, 
Pimlico or Spitalfields—are “ genteelly” furnished. Catch me in such 
quarters ! 

Now I say, my tine reader, don’t start off with the idea, that because 
I have run away from the paternal domicile, I must necessarily be a bit 
of a vagabond. _ It is possible, I hope, to be the possessor of three half- 
crowns only, without being 4 scamp; and a young fellow at my time of 
life may abandon the “ bosom of his family,” without becoming a prose- 
lyte to vagabondism; making of tradesmen’s books a flight of steps to.a 
position in society that commands a distinct view of the Insolvent Court 
in the fi ad, with Brixton Mill in perspective. And mind—you 
will make a grand mistake if you assume that, because I’m a rather 
off-hand performer with my pen, and don’t call you ‘ candid’ or ‘ gentle,’ 
or anything of that sort, I’m either rude in speech or vulgar in my taste. 
Te has rhe = dictionary as well as ——— -— to my 
t ng, the s! ility is quite as stupid and disagreeable as an 
other. With those aw BA ellen that c 4 

Statch’makes the man, and want of it the savage, 








I etand no chance; and if they should agree that plain English is a 


language never to be spoken to ears polite—why, I’m 
“The leopard dif be could, he would on 

cannot change his s and if he could, he woul y 
make himself uglier. What a aeikia-minikin would my affectionate 
sisters have made of me by this time if I had but let them. I should 
have cut a_figure rather more quizzical than Moses Primrose did, when 
his darling sisters fitted him out for the fair, trimming his hair, brushing 
his buckles, and cocking his hat with pi ing him up, in short, 
for the Jenkinsonian sacrifice beyond all probability of escape. How I 
used to laugh, to be sure, even though a little scrap of a boy, when the 
dear prim creaturea, just two or three years older than myself, turned up 


dumb, 


their pretty genteel-looking eyes ut certain indications of a genius for the 
wy) which at that period I manifested. How they used to warn me 


was never upon any pretence to put my hands in my pockets, and 
labored to convince me that there were no such thiags as breeches. How 
the refined and sensitive young things would preach against marbles and 


From Colbura’s New Monthly. 
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hard-bake ; insisting, with a genteel shudder, that bounce-about was 
vulgar, and eating bulls’-eyes an ungentlemanly practice. 

But as I have my way to make in the world, and appearances are 
against me, it may be wise to set out with a distinct picture of the 
grievance | have had to endure in street, near the square. Six 
words will describe it. It is imaged to the life in a trivial incident that 
happened but yesterday. 

A nice plump specimen of a natural country cousin, the daughter of « 
plebian farming relation of ours, had come up to town to find out for the 
first time what was meant by a Christmas in London; and in upon us 
she burst (her maiden morning-call in the metropolis,) with cheeks hoa - 
ribly rosy, eyes shockingly inclined to sparkle, and a mouth so vulgar as 
to smile without the smallest disguise as she apoke. There sat my three 
sisters in buckram—more than a match for Falstaff’s four men in ditto. 
(Haven’t I caught it though, often gnough, for being so fond of those 
coarze low plays of Shakspeare! Oh, no, not at all!) 

Well; the buckram didn’t frighten Lucy Farmer; she began, and she 
went on—so naturally, that it was quite dreadful—about where she was 
going, and what she was going to see, all agog to inspect every curiosity 
in London, Aldgate-pump, and St. Paul’s among the rest. 

“Of course my sisters had seen St. Paul’s! Of course they had— 
often and ofien? Been up to the top! Ah! how delightful to live im 
London, and be able to see such wonderful sights every day in the 
year ” 

“No,” remarked the eldest of my sisters, with great dignity, “ we 
have never seen St. Paul's, Miss Farmer;’’ adding, “but of course we 
have seen engravings of it.” 

Miss F. opened her eyes, looked incredulous and amazed. 

“ Never seen St. Paul’s! only pictures of it! and you living all yous 
life within a short walk of it! Ah, come now, you are taking me for w 
simpleton.” , 

My sister doubtless felt disgusted beyond expression; but the gentility 
of her nature prevailed. There was no touch of scorn, but merely acon- 
sciousness of superiority, in the low and quiet tone, affd the easy conde- 
scending dignity with which she explained. * 

“No, we have never been to St. Paul’s—it is too far east!" 

Lucy Farmer’s stare diminished at this; and her face assumed an ex- 
pression equivalent to the meaning that used to be conveyed by the word 
‘“‘anan;” but I laughed—outright—in the very faces of the trio in buck- 
ram. Yet Iought not to have laughed; for they only told the truth. 
They had always lived within three miles of St. Paul’s, and never had 
been in it ;—it was too far east! Well, upon second thoughts, I think I 
ought to have cried; but somehow that Lu, though I hadn't seen hea 
since I was a boy, had put me into such spirits ! 

- It atrikes me that the feeling so naively expressed by my fair sisters 
must be the same, ridiculous as it seems, that influences the whole fami- 
ly of fashionables, who rise almost at midday. They are shocked at the 
idea of seeing the sun in theeast. They would not behold the daybreak 
for the world—it is so far east! Do they select vulgar people only te 
represent her Majesty at Constantinople? This is a point that requires 
consideration in the polite circles. But to resume. 

That horrid haw-haw of mine will never be forgiven while the world 
stands—never. I could have committed no offence more heinous. tf 
was alway- from a child forbidden to laugh—it was only low people, 
they sail, who laughed in that loud manucr—ut somehow I had a na- 
tural turn for this vulgarity, and often have I, after a leotur>, stolen 
away, clapped my hands to my sides, and had my fitout. They oace 
took me to see a pantomime, and scolded me for three weeks afterwards, 
because by my laughter I attracted the notice of the party in the next 
box. ‘ 

Of course we rarely went to the play—indeed never; the genteeler 
theatres were expensive, in the boxes; and when in the innocence of 
my heart, I once proposed that we should all go ‘into the pit, where we 
should get capital places by starting before the doors opened, there was 
such a BBR TS 280 I think the “medical attendant,” as he was 
called, was sent for. Henrietta fainted, I know ; and poor dear mam- 
ma wept bitterly at this fresh symptom of the innate depravity of my 
spirits. Such ) Sec they were wholly at a loss to account for, but 
each in turn uadertook to lecture me on this infamous project for disgra- 
cing my family; until, my patience exhausted, I couldn’t help singing 
out, “ What a row about nothing at all!” and amidst a general scream, 
was sent off to bed, with the awful intimation that my great uncle, the 
general, should be written to on the subject, and fe would talk to mo- 
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My father said afterwards, that he should not object to his being taken 
wo the theatre, if they would dramatise ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Advice to 

his Son.”’ ' is . . 
But that was nothiag: never shall I forget the evil day, when on my 
return home from ‘school after a few weeks’ absence, I sprang up-stairs 
i d my sister Susanna, by giving her an affectionate chuck 


and frightened 
under the chin, which I could very well reach, crying out at the same: 


ume, with all the lungs that love could lend me, *V 
irl!” 

The shock was tremendous. I turned pale myself this time at the 
consequences of my low and boisterous attempt at endearment, and for a 
few moments fancied that I should certainly be transported for life. A 
shell thrown into the quiet drawing-room could not have exploded more 
fatally. One fell into fits one way, and another another. All had as- 
sembled in one group, prim as pigeons, and my salutation acted like a 
shot. My reprimand, however, was light; for the hysterics left them lit- 
le strength, and I was off to school in a fortnight, before the effects of 

the shock had entirely subsided. 

‘As for dinner, instead,of bringing me solace to my youthful feelings 
that stone soup brings to the pining prisoner, it was always a time of 
arouble for me, and an ordeal which [ almost dreaded to go through, in 
consequence of the extreme precision and formality of the family ar- 
«angements. I can’t say that my sisters ever administered in so many 
words, the injunction conveyed inthe ‘‘ New London Spelling-book” 
“ Eat with your knife and fork, and never lick your plate’”’—nor did they 
inflict upon me the companion-warning, “ Never put your knife into the 
salt, for it may foul the rest’’—because I flatter myself these were too 
superfluous; but they certainly did try to instil into my rebellious mind, 
from my earliest years, the spirit of certain other regulations for which 
successive generations are indebted to the nice discriminating views of 
those profound disciplinarians, the Vyses and=Dilworth’s. I think they 
may be cited in these terms: «© 

“‘ Never seat yourself at table until every other person in the room is 
seated,” and, 

“ After dinner, put onc hand in the bosom of your waistcoat, and let 
the other fall gracefully on your knee.’ (With liberty to change hands 
regularly every ten minutes. ) 

Here we have the spirit if not the letter of the family laws. 


“‘Charles, do uot crumble your bread in that manner, but break it 
” 


t, Sue, my old 


“Charles, Iam sorry you should ask for more fish—you know how 
impossible it is to take fish twice.” 

“Charles, dear, you should never speak upon such subjects (I had 
enly remarked that I was very fond of pickled pork) while the servant's 
in the room.” 

Once, when I was about fourteen, knowing no better, 1 sent up 
my plate, saying, “1 should like a bit of fat;’’ when they all laid down 
their knives and forks, looked at each other, and cried, ‘‘ Well!” 

Mamma with a deep sigh, said, “It was very shocking to witness the 
strange manners of the dear boy;” and my father asked me, “If I 

» thought I was diging with the Esquimaux.” 

After dinner, Ffenrietta, the youngest and fondest of my sisters, put 
her arms elegantly round my neck and wept genteelly, saying, ‘‘ Dearest 
Charles, what must the servant have thought of you! Fat is for our 
inferiors !” 

The servant, by the way, was a gray-headed old veteran of seventy- 
two. Other people cap count their beads of gentility on the roly-poly 
buttons of a bit of a boy, to open the door and wait at table; but my fa- 
mily could not maintain their rank among the truly genteel without the 
aid of a regular old file, half deaf, and wholly useless, even when first 
engaged; but then he had the appearance of having been at least half 
a century in the service of the family—whereas he had probably boen 
five years ; being taken on when he could just crawl, and retiring 
when he could not, to make way for an equally venerable retainer cast 
off for inutility. Anybody can imagine how the house-affairs are car- 
ried on under this system ; but they cannot so easily conceive the spite 
and jealousy which the gray-headed veteran excited among the neigh- 
bors in street, near the square. They could easily pardon the 
litle display attached to a mere brass-buttoned boy ; but they could not 
forgive ya vastly increased respectability attached to the octogenarian 
retainer of an ancient family: nor, it must be confessed, could they re- 
strain their ridicule when at the end of another five years they found out 
the trick. Extra gentility is deucedly apt to get quizzed—but it never 
finds that out in time. 

Now with all this pretension there is a plaguey number of disagree- 
ables on the score cf scanty allowance. The truth is, that the flocks on 
the Grampian-hills are not fat sheep, and the revenue in street 

Rear the square, is not equal to the maintenance of high state and dig- 
nity. But why hand round the goldei chalice when there is nothing 
‘but water in it? The maxim in our family is to serve up a half-starved, 

y mutton-chop upon silver. _ Though we had but gruel for sup- 








pér, we had it-unexceptionably served. ‘Manner was always looked to, | 


- and not matter. There was no objection to my drinking a glass of por- 
ter upon occasion, bycause it is cheaper than wine ; but happening one 
summer’s day to remark, with a fine natural taste, that I should vastly 
enjoy a draught “ out of the pewter,” I was summoned @pstairs, and ten- 
derly informed that the inherent profligacy of my mind was becoming fa- 
tal to the peace of my family, and that all the blood of all the Howards 
would fail to purify mine from the taint it had contracted. Affectionate, 


—I don’t deny it. , 


_tion all round the room. I wonder they didn’t revive the snapdragon 








ee 
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to be sure! Well, and I should have liked a draught out of the pey +e, 


Mind, I mustn’t have it inferred that they were not affectionate. ©), 
nto. My revered parents doted.upon me, only my clothes sometim., 
smelt of tobacco smoke when they embraced me ; and I was impre.. 
sively warned that if I even dared to dream of smoking. a cigar in ¢}.. 
house, I should break my poor mother’s heart, and bring my father’, ™ 
brown wig in sorrow to the grave. My sisters, I am sure, loved me: ,, 
tenderly as starch could love a brother; Poor souls! How they (| 
ery when they felt thoroughly convinced that I should come to some (i,. 
graceful end, because, in a moment of enthusiasm, I said, “By jingo 
The loose exclamation, “ Blow me tight!’ has swept them from m, 
presence like a whirlwind; and if I could but have listened- when fi. 
asleep, I should have heard them sobbing in concert, or performing » 
sort of triangular sigh—until two in the morning. Oh, yes, they wer. 
affectionate—but they were so infernally genteel. 

Saying anything to please them, attached to me as they were, wu 
impossible. Returning from a stroll over Wimbledon Common, I qv: 
ed the poet’s well-known line, having 

Whistled as I went for want of thought. 

‘* Hush, my darling Charles,” whispered Susanna ; ‘‘ oh never do s 
a thing; whistling is so very low.” 

Then, I suppose, want of thought is gentility itself. 

But although affectionate to me, I cannot say that they overflow w.:! 
tenderness for others. Their notions of elegance always stand so co. 
foundedly in the way of their ideas—emotion, strong sympathy woui: 
take the starch out of them too liberally—it would discompose them al- 
together, meads, braids, ringlets, feelings, and worked-collars. Th: 
story of your poor grandfather perishing in boiling lead, would only 
elicit from them a quiet and rather plaintive ‘“ indeed !” and if you were 
to tell them that your dear little infant had sprung out of its nurse’. 
arms into the crater of Vesuvius, as she was just leaning over the edge 
to let it look down, they would merely remark that such things were very 
distressing ! 

Over a nice book now, when alone, they would let out their feeling. 
sometimes a little more, and 1 have known them to enjoy a good cry 
from sheer sympathy; when the heroine’s lamp went out in the middle 
of a subterranean passage, or her lover, the proud young baron, 
caught her in the act of pickling onions—or anything of that som. Bu 
generally they read only tales cf fashionable life, with the addition ci 
Sir Charles Grandison, wh'ch they go—through !—regularly once a-year 
How they would relish the reading—if such things were to be got at ou! 
of the British Muscum—of those letters which Richardson received 
from his genteel correspondents, abusing Tom Jones! I'm monstrously 
fond of Tom Jones, you must know. Haven't I caught it, neither, fo: 
reading that too;—and for saying bits fromthe ‘“ Beggar's Opera” about 
the house! Oh! that was high treason; so | used to hum some scraps 
over quietly when the carriages were going by, and the .oise prevent! 
me from being heard. ; 

Now, you know, this was a kind of life which nobody could expect « 
lad of my spirit to bear, an hour after he had left boyhood behind him 
What the deuce was it to me that I was the favorite and the darling of 
the whole family. More liberty and less love, say I. They were so 
fond of me that they must make a foolof me. They took such care of 
me, that they must insist on my being miserable. I was never brought 
up to any profession. Trade was of course so entirely out cf the ques- 
tion, that it never obtained the honor of a thought; and Macgregor 
would sooner have seen his sons turned into weavers, than my father 
would ‘have seen me a citizen and scale-maker. Some genteel profes- 
sions wanted money which he had not, and others wanted qualities 
which I had not; and so, as his prevailing characteristics were, pro- 
crastination and a polite and gentlemanly reliance on the decrees of 
fortune, I was brought up to be nothing, on the chance of somebody, at 
some time or other, purchasing for me a commission in the guards. [ 
wish I may. get ; but the phrase is interdicted ; low, very low.. 

Accordingly, I have at last bolted, as I felt I must do ever since yes- 
terday morning when I laughed at their refined repugnance to “ the ; 
east,”’ and also at pretty Lu Farmer’s bewilderment. As the day ad- . 
vanced, matters became worse. They wanted to make a call, couldn't ‘ 
walk, and were evidently begrudging the expense of a “fly,” having 
already exceeded the small weekly aes. 

“Why can’t you get into the omnibus?’ inquired 1. . 

If you had seen the looks they darted at me! They flung the win- 
dow wide open in December, as if I had proposed to them to get into 
an oven. 

To-day Se ar gpembayd the water has risen to boiling heat. There 
was a very small, very select party assembled. My sisters sat like the 
three graces—but in buckram as usual. Now let any body who never 
lived in street, near the square, imagine a genteel Christmas- 
party. Fancy, if you can, what it is to spend your Christmas genteelly. 
Never was there anything so dreary. Why, if I had barely mentioned 
the word “ miselto,” I suppose salvolatile would have been in requisi- 
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with which, when I was quite young, they celebrated our ‘Christmas ; 
when we were called up to the flaming fan, in regular order, one after 
the other, and were permitted to draw forth a single raisin quietly, when 
we went and sat down again till the summons, “ Now, Charles, dear,” 
were issued again. 

I do think the proceedings to-day were duller still. To have got any 
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young lady, who sat next to me, looking at the portrait of 
an old gentleman in half-armor that hung over the eg ven- 
tured to surmise in a low voice, that it was an ancestor of ours “‘ of 
course.” Now “of course’ it was hung pain Al: digs that very im- 
pression; and I knew it was expected by my family that my answer 
would bo, as usual, “it is so pe A, but tired of the dead calm, I 
thought I would give it a little shock by letting out. the truth—that it 
was just as likely to be the portrait of an ancestor of the lady herself, 
having been picked up at a sale for five-and-twenty shillings not long 
ago; adding, “ A nice bit of painting of the kind it is; if it wasn’t for 
the armor, we might pass it off for Grandfather Judd, who was boat- 
swain to Boscawen, or some other worthy of bygone days. [ don’t 
know which, but I know this was his backy-box.’’ Tuking at the same 
time from my pocket an old-fashioned affair, in which I treasure a scrap 
of ‘enaster for-sly occasions. ' 

The sensation this produced could hardly have been greater, if I had 
drawn outa live badger. Sceing Henrietta’s head droop, and fearing 


she might be “ going off,” I instantly returned the precious family rehe | 


to my pocket, instead of handing*it round for 8 pene ; and.starting a 
subject quite. unexceptionable, not very ill-timed on a Christmas night, 
inquired of the prim lady in middle-life, if she was not very fond of danc- 
ing; relating to her a curious incident which occurred last winter at the 
Opera (this was a subject which I thought at least would suit), where 
one foggy night the house became filled with so dense a vapour, that the 


audience could hardly see the stage, and one of the dancers threw her | 


legs about so high, that at length she got her feet stuck fast in the fog! 
Like younz Marlow, I was in for a list of blunders. This story was 

worse than «|. The ladies rose en masse—that is to say, the whole seven 

of them—i. resentment of an unparalleled outrage on the refinements 


and gentilit: 23 of society; then as they all crowded with exclamations of | 
distress rovid Henrietta, poor thing! 1 caught the indignant stare of my 

sire, looki:. like that animal from which, as Shakspeare informs us, no | 
ilk is tobe expected. I saw that it was all over with me—that my trial of | 


gentility was passed—that I stood condemned without benefit of Chirist- 


mas; and as my father, quitting the room, motioned me to follow him, to 


hear a two hours’ lecture on a Christmas night, 1 did follow him—as far 


as the outside of the door. Then as he went up stairs I went down; and | 


in two minates I was upon the wide world, riding in an omnibus, free as 
air—or fog, as we should rather say in this country. And now there’s my 
story without a word of garnish. 


I know they'll advertise for their darling immediately ; and the notice 
will run—* If C , &e. who left his home, &c. will return, &c., an 


arrangement will be made with his disconsolate sisters, by which he will 
be enabled to smoke three timss a week in the back area.” 





But as they 


will be sure to send the advertisement only to the more fashionable prints, | 
it is not very likely that I shall ever see it; and if I should, the proposal | 
will be in vain. No; having just glanced at the heads of my story, I | 


here renew the offer with which I started. Any judicious pair, well to- 
do, and without male incumbrances, will find me worthy their attention, 
warranted town-made, and with a capital stock of filial affection on hand. 


As I said before, I’m not particular. There’s a touch perhaps of my 


grandfather, the old boatswain about me; and I shouldn’t at all object 
to an offer from Rotherhithe, or some such district as that. I should pre- 
fer such a locality to the grand squares, and the genteel streets that run 
out of them. I’m not at all nice or expensive in my tastes—don’t care 
much about wine, a glass or two of sherry would be enough. I could 
manage a cut of corned-beef, or some such thing, at breakfast—shouldn’t 
mind an early dinner, if preferred by the family—a few cigars I must sti- 
pulate for, and perhaps a glass of whiskey-punch with the old boy when 
he didn’t care for the Sherry. [think there’s nothing unreasonable in all 
this. And it’s a settled thing that I should keep nobody sitting up for 
me at night—I hate giving servants that trouble, it disarranges all their 
doings the next day—no, I should always take the key! Now, I do 
think that’s accommodating. But I should stop at home some evenings, 
of course, for I like putting my feet on the fender of a winter-night, with 
® quict cigar, and a sip now and then—or a rubber with the old people, 
if they have set their hearts on it. I’m quite agreeable. - And be it un- 
derstood befurehand, that I make no conditions—no absolute conditions 
—about @ snug corner in the will. I leave that to time. They may cut 
me off with a mourning-ring, and I won't be offended. Let it be Liberty- 
“hall on both sides, that’s fair. 

I write this from the Pewter-Platter, in Cripplegate, where, out of the 
way of the gentilities, I am finishing my Christmas evening, solitary, but 
not feeling alone, over a moderate measure of toddy. I shall have some- 
thing left out of my seven-and-sixpence in the morning; when, if I could 
only get hold of plump little Lucy Farmer, I'd take her to see the Thames- 
Tunnel—although it’s ‘so far cast!” 


ee 


Wortu Knowina.—A chimney on fire was a-day or two since et- 
bans = out .in the following casy and expeditious manner :—. 
n ) 


st place, a large pitcherful of water was thrown into the 
grate, which of course generated a considerable quantity of steam. 
A shevt was then fastened up in front of the fire-place, in such a 
manner as to prevent the current of air from ascending the chim. 
ney, and in less thaa five minutes all signs of blaze or fire in the 
chimney had entirely disappeared. 


fun out of the most frolicsome of the set, would have been like trying | 
to romp ina strait-waistcoat. After a genteel silence of twenty minutes, — 
« middle-aged 


THE PARIS “BOURSE.” 


| The suppression of the lottery and of the gambling houses has been & 
great blessing to the people of Paris. . The lottery swallowed up the 
| scanty savings of all the she cooks and door-keepers of the capital. I 

knew a femme de chambre who had spent her whole life in pursuit of z 
quaterne, and the poor creature died miserably, still in quest of the 
prize. Another pledged all her clothes, and the very linen of her child- 
ren, in order to get, at a ferne, the number which she had dreamed of.— 
What thefts and what baseness did the lottery give riseto! What mis- 
fortunes and catastrophes ensued from that fatal passion! The number 
of them is incalculable. At times the lottery resorted to infernal tricks 
to attract customerg ; it enticed them by trifling but reiterated gains, 
and when the poor dupe had fallen completely into the snare—when the 
fly wag quite entangled in the cobweb—it abandoned him, and losses 
then sueceeded withont interval. There were people who, after putting 
three hundred franes on certain numbers, had the precious luck of win- 
ning fifteen. 

1 have often met in the streets of Paris an individual who lost in that 
trade a fortune of twenty thousand francs a year. Ifhe put in ten thou- 
' aand francs, he would win fifty. One day he won fifteen thousand, and 
| we all thought he would go mad, so enraptured he was. Next day, al- 
- lured by his luck, he put inthirty thousand francs on three numbers. He 
' lost, and went on losing until he had not a permy more to stake. The 

lottery had enticed and deceived him'unto the end. 

Another sort of lottery succeeded the Royal one (for it was noble, 
and decked with the King’s patent). That other snare was the sale of 
castles sifated, not in Spain, for the mine would have too early ex- 
ploded, but in Germany, which was not much better. A banker, more 
or less German, announced the lottery of agmagnificent estate, bearing a 
fantastic name, and worth 10,000,000 francs, at least. The tickets 
| were at twentry francs, and divided into series complicated enough to 
baffle the wits of a skilful mathematician. Each of the numberless ad- 
vertisements put forth by the contrivers of that splendid affair concluded 
| with the meet “ Qu’on se le dise” printed in trge type. 

It was, indeed, said, and a vast deal too much. All old women who 
had anything in their purses.were thrown into excitement. To win a 
chateau and its dependencies for twenty francs—what an admirable 
prospect! Besides, according to the assurance of the banker beyond 
the Rhine, one was certain of winning a prize of some sort or other.— 
| Were it but a few trees, a buckwheat field, or a hen-coop, one was sure 

of recovering one’s stake. The twenty-franc pieces, therefore, showered 
down from all quarters. The door-keepers and cabriolet-drivers were 
the first victims. That intemesting class ofthe Parisian population 
| rushed foremost into the Germainic lottery. The female cooks soon 

followed; then the petty renfiers of the Marais, next clerks with 1,200 
francs a year, and so on until seven or eight millions of francs crossed 
the Rhine. Tw» millions worth of tickets remained to be sold, but ta 
| gtatify the impatience of the players the banker had the lottery drawn 





i 


on the day notified, without any postponement, and the tickets that turned 
up happened, through a providential chance, to belong all of them to the 
' series of tickets unsold. The result was, that the famous chateau con- 
| tinued in the hands of the speculators along with the aforesaid seven or 
- eight millions. . 
| This joke was renewed until the French Government took notice of it, 
_ and put an end to the much too protracted fun of the German banker. 
| Whenenthusiasm and five-franc pieces were less empressés, the lottery 
of a chateau was announced, which gave the owner a right to the title 
of prince or duke. It was too fascinating a bait for hackney-coachmen 
to resist, and away went their last twenty francs. This reminds me of 
a tragico-comic occurrence which may give some idea of this innocent 


| 


play. 

The drawing of a lottery, of which a German domiain was the prize, 
was announced to take place at the end of the month of September, 
1835. What hopes were kindled, and what dreams of fortune and bliss 
were formed! On a sudden, a newspaper announced that the lottery 
had been drawn, and that the number 97 of the ninth series had won 
the chateau, with the title of Prince. Now, the No. 97 happened to be 
in the hands of a fgurant at the Variétés theatre. “I am a Prince 
and a millionaire!” exclaimed the owner of the ticket, as he read the 
newspaper's fallacious news. His joy was not joy, it was quite a de- 
lirium. The whole day long he accosted his acquaintance with the 
words, ‘Tama Prince and a millionaire! I invite you to my chateau 
of Flidderskeisen.” He resigned his situation of figurart, justly con- 
sidering that the title of Prince was incompatible with so humble a sta- 
tion, and hired a post-chaise to go and visit as svon as possible his rich 
domain and his vassals! Alas! the very next morning the same news- 

per which had intoxicated him with such sweet illusions, declared that 

it had been ill-informed. Eight days after the poor fellow was taken to 
the Charenton madhouse. He has since recovered, but has been unable 
to recover his situation at the- Variétés, and is reduced to sell chemical 
matches about the streets of Paris. 
_ The German lotteries died in France three or four years ago by com- 
mand of the law and justice. Hackney-coach and cabdrivers, as well 
as doorkeepers, are all the better for their demise, which does not, 
however, prevent their regretting the time when the German banker pro- 
cured them such sweet emotions. 

As for the gaming-houses which I have adverted to at the commencc- 
ment of this article, the whole world has long ago known the ovil they 
have done. Lamentable indeed would be the catalogue of the miseries, 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Ooh sites cones of all sorts caused by the roulette and rouge 
ar. tragic stories of which the Paris tripots have so often 
Ve have become trite so often they have been repeated. 
ey are not the less authentic for that, and there would be no end to 





der, Thanks be to the philanthropic Ministers who shut up those hi- 


deous dens, where the ruin, destruction, and dishonor of so many fami- 
lies have been accomplished.” 
But the roulet/e is not quite so dead as one might fancy. It has 
nged its abode, and flourishes on a yaster and grander stage. It has 
al itself at the Paris Bourse, that magnificent monument which 
other capitals envy us. «It is there that it revels aiid continues its trade 
on a grand scale. It has merely changed its name, and has now e@ va- 
riety, such as agiotage, prisme, fin courant, hausse, baisse, §c. It 
has the-manners of a banker or stockbroker; it has become a bon ton 
courtesan, and ruins people in the most distingue fashion. It is Robert 
Macaire dressed up as a Peer of France. 
How does Mr. D——— live? He has magnificent apartments in 


Rue Laffitte, a carriage and horses, and a number of servants. His 


wife is covered with diamonds; he gives splendid balls, such as those 
which Aguado or Rothschild would give. Yet he has no profession; he 
was but lately as poor as a rat, and his wife brought him nothing when 
he married. Nobody knows of his having any property. What does he 
dd then? He’plays at the Bourse. 

What has become of poor Joseph, who led at Paris so gay a life? He 
had just added a rich inheritance to his personal fortune, and was justly 


supposed a millionaire. What a fine situation he was in, 100,000 francs 


a year at the age of thirty} It is said that he has settled in Belgium. 
has he been about?" ........ He has played at the Bourse, and 
" the frontier to e8cape from his creditors and the Procureur du 


_ And Mademoiselle Mars, the great actress, why is she ruined, or near- 
ly so? How is it he large savings of Elmire and Celimene have 
deserted the celebrated artist’s cassette?.......... She played at the 


Such is the invariable reply which might be made to many a question 
on many a person. ; 
I cannot better describe the infamy and calamities which the Bourse 
peculafions may give rise to than by telling you a lamentable story, for 
perfect truth of which I can youch. 
Mr, F—— had teen secretary to one of our most celebrated generals 
of the Empire. Through his savings and the liberality of the General, 
who never made a profitable capture without giving him his share of it, 
he had succeeded in amassing a capital of about 200,000 francs. On the 
fall of Napoleon he took up his residence at Paris, where his aged mo- 
ther lived. With 10,000 francs a year he could live very honorably ; but 
he had vory expensive tastes, loved spléndor, and with such a penchant 
the interest — 200,000 francs is nothing in such a place as Paris. To 
increas his Income by engaging in trade, he deemed bencath the secre- 
tary and friend of one of Napoleon's lieutenants. Industry waa not more 
agreeable to Mr. F , and he, therefore, dete:mined to play at the 
Bourse. 
His first speculations were lucky, as almost always is the case, whe- 





“ther from chauce or the treachery of fortune. During several years it 





was as it were, a perpetual féle under Mr. F *sroof. Most success- 
ful players spend their winnings as fast as they get them—money would 
seem to burn in their hands. Our friend was no exception to the rule. 
No mélionaire banker had amore splendid house, or lived in a more 
dashing style. He had hired a magnificent country hou-e in the vici- 
nity of Paris, and there kept open table for his many friend:. Parasites 
he lacked pot, end Mr..F delighted in being surrounded by people 
who were good enough to help him devour his money. 

Duriag his perous period, Mr. F. had married very richly, and 
two beloved children had completed his happiness. ' 

One fine day Mr. F lost 60,000 francs; it was his first mis- 
hap: he Jid but laugh at it and play higher. He lost again, grew 
obstinate, and continued to lose. When gamblers reach the bad vein, 
disasters succeed one another, and all must go: it is the machinery 
which, when it catches a corner of your coat or merely a finger, draws 
it, and crushes beneath its murderous teeth the imprudent individual 
who has passed too close to it. 


_In short, Mr. F—— lost all, all, mind you, not only what be had in 
his coffers, but his two hundred thousand francs of personal fortune, his 
wife’s portion, her jewels, and every thing that could supply his fatal pas- 
sion! His mother had about a hundred thousand francs, which had 
hitherto enabled her to live in comfort. The unhappy man borrowed 
and lost them. From that moment he could play no more without com- 
mitting a theft, for, possessing nothing more, he could not pay those who 
F against him. But he was on the declivity, and doomed to follow 
it down tothe abyss below. He speculated with fresh ardor, and, wish- 
ing to r- cover himself by one bold stroke, staked bis whole hopes on the 
last ig and lost above a million ef francs. 

.F was dishonored, he was obliged to quit the capital and go 
and bury his shame and misery in some obscure Seieias odie he might 
be unknown and the bailiffs could not discover the ruined debtor. But 
what wa~ to become of Madame F- » of the two young children, and 
the poor vld mother strippod by her son ? 

A servant of Mr, F—— received the young woman and her children. 
Tt'was painful to receive alms from the hands of a servant, but resigna- 

















tion became a law, and the unfortunate creature shared the bread ter. 
dered by her maid. As for his mother, her gave Mr. F—__ 
less perplexity. She had long lost her sight, and inveterate infirmitio; 
nailed her to the arm-chair. Toa blind woman a Or & garret js 


the same thing. Piovided she have food, that is enough. This ver, ® 


filial way of reasoning determined the infamous gamester to put his mv- 
ther into a xarrow and dark mansarde, with a bed, a little » and an 
arm-chair a century old. He her that her* new apartmonts 
were preferable to those he had made her quit, and the venerable paren 
embraced him, grateful for his solicitude. 

I know of nothing more cruel than that abuse of the position of a suf. 
fering being so full of noble confidence. It is a beart-rending thing to 
behold that mother surrounded by all that denotes indigence, fancyin- 
herself in a comfortable room, whilst banished to a damp and dirty gar. 
ret, and thanking her son for his anxious affection. 

The friends who went to see the poor woman immediately perceived 
the son’s conduct and the mother’s credulity. They observed a charit. 
able silence as to the situation she was in. The old servant who had 
followed her to her garret, and wished to attend her unto death, far from 
expelling her ilusions, studiously kept them up. All was for the best.— 
But the mystery could not fail to betray itself, and it was by the lips of « 
child that it was disclosed. A few words sufficed to make the infirm old 
lady appreciate the infamy of her son and the misery he had left her in in 
exchange for her happiness. ‘ Wretch!”’ exclaimed she, “and I that 
loved him so dearly !” 

At that very moment she was kept to her bed by a severe illness, which 
had attacked ber some days befure. When the old servant returned, she 
expressed nothing of the sorrowful feelings she labored under. She had 
made up her mind—she seemed calm, but uttered not a word the whol: 
day long. 

At eboct eleven o'clock at night she desired the servant to go to bed, 
saying that she felt much better. Next morning she was found deed and 
cold on the floor. - 

Mr. F=— was delighted to have nothing more to pay to his mother 
He embarked for the Brazils, where he now is a tallow-chandler. 

His wife and children are dead. 





* The French Government does not deserve these acknowledgmente. [Et was, 
we believe, the Chamber of Deputies which insisted upon the su of the 
infamous maisons de jeu, notwithstanding the opposition of the Government. 


EE . 
From Le Siecle. 
THE PIT OF A FRENCH THEATRE. 


The pit of a theatre is a singular thing ; to those who observe and 
listen it yields abundant objects to study. Various, indeed, are tho 
characters hidden and humbly seated among the crowd. How many 
people of sense and wit, how many original fools, &c., &c. !- 

But chance, which has stationed you by the side of some one with 
whom, in the course of the evening, you have exchanged a few words, 
will perhaps never bring you together again. You will meet no more 
that person with whom you have cenversed for some hours, and who-c 
remarks and piquant reflections have made you forget the length of tho 
entr'actes. You will regret not toknow that gentleman’s name—you would 
be delighted to meet him again—you hope that ehance vill again station 
you by him. But no; you will go almost every evening'to the theatre ; 
the gentleman will go as often as you, and yet you will moet no more! 

But, on the other hand, you cannot enter the pit without some tire- 
some, fidgetty person, whose babbling is unbearable, and whose neighbo: 
you have had the ill luck to be, coming and sitting again by you.— 
Chance will have it so, and it is not always favorable to one. 

You faney, perhaps, that the same motive has brought into that house 
all the men you see assembled in the pit, and that they are come be- 
cause the play announced promised them a pleasant evening! You aro 
mistaken. How many there are among those whom the play has really 
attracted who are there for very different reasons ! 

Thus, yonder gentleman, whom you see in that corner, had a rendez 
vous with a friend to confer about an investment of money. To him it 
is an important affair, but his friend has not come to the rendezvous.— 
After waiting long, that gentleman has dined in the neighbdrhood, be- 
cause it was too late to go home; then, finding himself close to the the- 
atre, he has entered it to take patience, and without knowing what the 
play is. But, instead of listening to it, he still thinks of his affairs and 
the investment of his money, and after the play he would probably be 
much at a loss to tell youwhat the performance has been. 

That other man has dined at a freitewr’s with a friend; they have 
both got merry, taken a litle too much wine, and said afterwards, ‘“ Let 
us go to the theatre.” Whilst the play is proceeding, they chat, laugh, and 
cough continually, feel tov hot, are not’a moment without moving, and 
not in a state to understand the piece, but from time to time exclaim, 
“Mon Dieu, que c’ est mauvais.” Tf you ask them aft rwards what 
they have seen, and what has been played, they wil! be at as great a loss 
as the investment gentleman. . 

Yonder is a young man with his nose always upwards, looking about 
the house instead of looking towards the stage; Le is searching for a lady 
who has given him reason to hope that she will be at the play; he looks 
for her in all directions; lis eyes have explored every box, every row of 
the gallery; he sees her not, and is in despair, It is to see the Indy thet 
he has come to the theatre; what cares he for the play, for the author's 
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wit and actor’s talents? he is in love. While the play proceeds, he asks 
‘himself what can have prevented the lady from keeping her word, and 
heavy Sighs escape him in the gayest parts of the piece. 





—— 








g Further on, that other young man is also in love; but it is an actress 


of the theatre, who plays in the piece, and is just now enscéne, that in- 
spires his affections. See what fire shines in his eyes, and in what agi- | 
tation he is; he looks as if about to rush to the stage; he laughs, speaks 
alone, then looks about him as if in quest of faces that participate in his | 
enthusiasm: he turns to every body, and exclaims, “‘ How well that is 
played? She is enrapturing! Sho is the best actress in Paris!” 

at, a8 he meets with few of his opinion, he strives to concentrate his 
admiration; and so long as tl»s actress is on the stage he does not lose 
sight of her. But the moment she has retired, he addresses his neigh- 
bor again—“ Her ent,” says he, “has just been renewed for 
three years—otherwise Bordeaux would have taken possession of her.” 

Tiie neighbor shrugs his shoulders, and is content to mutter, ‘What's 
that tome? Bordeaux may take her when it pleases for what I care. 
What's the matter with this youth?” 

But behold that other personage, who is making his*way into the pit. 
He is a man of about fifty, who seems older than his age; thanks to a 
shee face, ornamented with two big round eyes, which have a most 
decided expression of stupidity, and to his frizzled hair, which advances 
very near his eyebrows; add to this, a smil-shaped nose, a cravat which — 
seems to strangle him, and a shirt collar which ascends to the middle of 
his eara, and you have an idea of the gentleman. 

He is now striding from one bench to another, and seems at great 
pains to finda seat, though there is room everywhere. At length he is 
seated ; but there is before him a very big man who is in his way. He 

‘rises again, and goes to another place. He then sees that the counter- 
bass’s handle js in front of him,and again removes. At length he thinks 
himself snur. He smiles, takes off his hat, pulls out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, put- his hat on aguin, blows his nose, takes out his snuff-box, 
says with a t' nid air, “Do you take snuff?” then adds, “Pray, Sir, is 
the piece w! "-h is to be played commenced?” 

The yout! eplies with a jocose look, ‘ If it be not played, U fancy it 
has not commenced.” 

“Tt is because we have heard it much talked of......My wife and 


‘ she, therefore, sends me first to see them, in order that I may form an 


opinion......she asid to me, ‘Go and see that piece.....-you will 
form an opinion of it, and“bring it to ms.'” 

“ What! the piece ?” 

“No, my opinion. Are you acquainted with it?” 

“ What! with your opinion?"’ < 

“No; with the piece.” 

The strokes are given—the orchestra plays the overture, and the cur- 
tain rises. The piece begins. The gentleman, who has a shirt collar 
above his ears, listens with the utmost attention, rolling his huge eyes 
as if endeavoring to understand what is passing on the stage. 

In the middle of the act he turns and says to a fat gentleman on his 
right— Do you think that good?.... "My wife has sent me to form 
an opinion of this piece......and when the actors wear Turkish cos- 
tumes, I think it much more difficult to understand .. .. .. what say you?” 

After the first act he wants again to address the youth to his left, but 
the latter turns his back on him, and laughs the moment he speaks. He 
then addresses a little, thin, and yellow-looking gentleman before him, 
who wears blue spectacles. He tenders him his snuff-box, and his offer 
is this time accepted. The man with the spectacles plunges his fingers 
in, stuffs his nose, sneezes, and coughs, and hums between his teeth 
something that would resemble “ Di tanti palpiti."" In the meanwhile 
our gentleman in quest of his opinion has time enough to put the question— 
“Do you like the act just played......I am anxious to fortfan opinion, 
because my wife will ask for it when I get home.” 


The gentleman with the spectacles assumes an air of importance, and 
replics—“‘ Faith, I come very seldom to these theatres... .. ..it is a great 
chance to find me here......Tell me cf the Italian Opera..../.A la 
Bonne Heure......for nearly twenty years past I have not missed one 


~ of its performances!......That's a theatre......that’s music and sing- 
ing......have you-heard La Pasta?” . ee 
“ Excuse me, Sir. . .... 1 was asking your opinion... .. of the act just 
played...... it is in order to give it to my...... ” 
“ Ah! La Pasta! Qh! Sir, La Pasta!......What a voice!...... 
What tones!......” 


“You won't, then, tell me what you think of the first ast of the piece 
which...... a ‘ 


“ And La Malibran! Oh! Sir, La Malibran! it is in admiring her 
that I have lost mysight...... O diva! diva!” 

Oar good man looks around him in hopes of finding some other person 
to whom he may present a pinch of snuff. But the second act com- 
meaces. He is quiet again, and listons fora time, At length, after re- 
marking the good-natured face of an old gentleman behind him, he turns, 


and gently says, “ Are you pleased... ... Itis because my wife will have 
me form on opinion of this piece... .. and when there are Turks on the 
stage, it es me.” . ; 


old gentleman smiles, and stammers a reply:— 
_ “ We mu—st wai—ni—ait for—for the fol—fol—fol—fol—lo—lo— low 
—ing a—a—act. Just—just—wait—wait.” 
Our poor hasband draws a heavy sigh, as he says to himself, “ that old 
‘gentleman will never have done giving me his opinion...... f am wun- 


I, andas my wife isa woman of great wit, she cannot bear bad pieces; 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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lucky !.. 2... he is the only one who seemed dis to chat with me.” 

At length the play ends. Our geod man then listens most attentively, 
because all express their opinions openly and aloud.” 

“It—it—it is cha—cha—cha—arming...... !"” exclaima the old stam- 
mering gentleman.’’ 

***Tis wretched !”” says the gentleman with the spectacles. 

*’ Tis most clever!’ roars the fat gentleman on the right. 

“ 'Tis stupidity itself!’ exclaims the youth on the left. 

And our poor exorious acquaintance, who has listened to theag various 
opinions, goes home, saying to himself—“ What am I to say to my wife 


. .«--when she asks my opinion?......Ma fui, she wanted one only, 
and [ll bring her four! she may choose. 





From Colburn's New Monthly. 


MATTHEW SCRAWLER, 
THE CHARITY BOY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF +‘ PETER PRIGGINS.” 

In Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, and near to that strongheld 
of lawyers called Staples Inn, stands a huge mass of buildings called the 
Master’s Offices. It is built in an unassuming style, and many a man 
frum its appearance would pass it by as a place of no importance. He 
might, perhaps, take it for an overgrown banking-house, or an insurance- 
office of extraordinary dimensions. Those whose business baa led them 
within its walls know the importance of it, to their cost—or rather by 
their costs 

Herein many a poor victim to the delays of Chancery has taken his last 
oath ‘before the Master.’’ From its portals many a ruined suitor has 
rushed to hide his miseries—the results of ‘ hope deferred’’—beneath 
the turbid waters of the Thames, or paced silently and mour:dully back to 
lis wretched garret, to put an end to an existence which the troubled 
mind and wasted body rendered irksome and unbearable. 

Thence, teo, occasionally might have been seen to iague the joyful steps 
of the successful suitor, careless of the cost and treuble to which he has 
been put by some envious relative, to establish a claim to thousands of 
pounds—to broad acres and fertile lands, bequeathed to him by some near 
and dear relative. He has triumphed, and the joys of victory are his.— 
All the delays, the irritating opposition, the fearful expenses, are forgot~- 
ten—he has gained his suit. For the moment he is a happy man—he has 
not yet received his solicitor’s bill. 

Oa arriving at the passage which opens’ on the top of a flight of six 
ar seven stone steps, you see on your left hand a door, which tells you in 
large black letters that it gives you access, if you wish it, to ‘‘ The Public 
Office.” 

Within, if you enter it, you will find a stout little gentleman, who stands 
with a small black-bound testament in his hand, ready to administer an 
oath, which runs thus— 

“ You swear that the contents of this your affidavit are true, so help you 
G—d, give me a shilling.’’ 

The former portion of this speech, which is repeated some sixty, seven- 
ty, or one hundred times a day while the Chancellor is sitting, is hurried 
over as rapidly as possible in order that the fatlittle man may have breath 
enough left to pay a proper emphasis on the latter part of it—the most 
important to himself, ‘‘ Give me a shilling; he sometimes adds, ‘and 
see that it is a good one.’’ But that depeads on his supply of wind, and 
the reputable or disreputable appearance of the swearer. 

A little further on, a pair of folding-doors open on the left hand and 
disclose a large entrance-hall, with a comfortable stove burning to warm 
the hearts and hands of those whose fears of failure render them chilly 
and uncomfortable. Beyond this hall is a long wide passage, with doors 
in its walls placed at certain distances; each indicating by a name above 
it that it closes the offices of one of those fortunate individuale—a Master 
in Chancery. 

% Into one of these, the first on the right hand, the chambers of “ Mas- 
ter Snug,” we will enter. The chambers comprise a swtte of three 
apartments not over sweet, as every room smokes and smells fusty—re 
dolent of stale deeds and time-tinged The firet or outer 
room is appropriated to the copying-clerk and his sub. The aext to the 
Master’s clerk, and the third andinnermost room to the Master himself. 

Our bu-iness, reader, is to be carried on in the outer -room—the office 
of the copying-clerk. 

Under a lofty, cireular-topped window—a fine specimenof the ehiaro- 
scuro from filth and smoke—are two desks, protected from invasion and 
the pressure from without, by a high screen of painted deal. At one of 
these sits the copying-clerk, Mr. Matthew Scrawler: vis-a-vis, and at 
the other desk lolls his sub, who is occupied, between the heats of copy- 
ing some mysterious facts revealed by a deponent, in trying to wheedle 
a lopg, lank mass of hair on cither sfde of his pale and unwholesome 
face, into a curl, such as he has seen worn by some fashionable in the 
West, whom he would fain make his model. 

Matthew Scrawler was a pains-taking, industrious man, who had risen 
frowh a parish schoolboy in a country village to the dignity—for auch he 
deemed it—of g-clerk in a Master's office. 

He had not been unpatronisetl in his early youth. Squiress Farming- 
ton, the most important personage in, and owner and Lady Bountiful of, 
the parish of Adbtndde, Bua place of hia nativity, had observed and beea 
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with the progress made by little Mat Scrawler in the parish 
which she herself had founded and endowed. 
induced her husband to furnish her favourite and favoured pupil 
a letter to his old friend and college chum, Mr. Snug, barrister-at- 
Jaw, and M-P. for the borcugh of Lotsofbiere, who wanted a clerk to 
brush his clothes and clean his boots, “ answer the door,” and run of er- 
rands. . No other work had Mr. Snug’s clerk to perform, because Mr. 
Snog had no work to do himself, a consequently could not employ a 


‘ 


qi 


ith five shillings and this important note in his pocket, little Matthew, 
at the age of fifteen, was placed in the space behind the London wagon, 
which passed through the village of Ashmoor once a week in its way to 
the great is. Being only fifty-seven miles from London, the 
pei ea the distance in three days—if we include the greater portion 
of the nights belonging to those three days. =~ 
Matthew arrived intown with just sevenpence-halfpenny left out of 
Mrs. Farmington’s gift of five shillings. He bought a tempting, an irre- 
sistible bun at a pastry cook’s in Holborn, as he passed along on his way 
to Lincoln’s Inn, and knocked somewhat timorously—gingerly, as he 
termed it, at the chambers of Mr. Snug. 


* 
. © That gentleman was fortunately within, getting up a speech which the 


prime minister had suggested on the “ shameful practice of grumbling at’ 
Sass OD . 


taxation. 

_ Mr. Snug had been staunch to his party, and he had had hints given 
him of suitable rewards tobe bestowed upon him for his services. He de- 
termined to deserve those rewards, and to get up this his most 1mportant 
speech in a most praiseworthy and perfect manner. 

He was haranguing his book-case, which he ‘‘made belive” was the 
assembled senate, in loud and energetic tones, rendered more forcible by 
an accompaniment of the favorite action called ‘‘the pump-handle move- 
ment,” just as Matthew Scrawler gave the timid rap, which I have 
noticed, at his outer door. He d the arm which was working the 
imaginary pump-handle, and let his little clerk in. 

Snug was pleased with the boy—the boy was fascinated with Snug. 
He was kind and condescending, and gave but little-trouble, kind words, 
and what appeared te the boy an enormous salary, seven shillings a week. 
But in addition to this, Matthew had a warm room to sit in and a snug 
bed to sleep upon. Matthew was a happy boy; in him were illustrated 
the good effects of ascriptural education—for Matthew, like other beys, 
‘was exposed to many temptations; but unlike most boys, was able to re- 
sist them. Idleness is the root of evil, so our copy-books tell us; and 
Matthew might have been very idle, and tasted—and perhaps eaten 
largely of—the root alluded to, had he not been taught to labor with his 
own hands. Thowgh often tempted to join the little rogues who whistle 
cheerfully, and play at marbles, and pitch and toss everlastingly round 
the great pump in Lincoln’s Inn, Matthew mustered resolution. enough 
to resist so powerful a temptation. 

An honest and worthy law-stationer, who lived nearly opposite to the 
pump—the fountain of joy to the idlers—had often seen Matthew’s 
struggles, and by intuition—for he had once been a poor boy himself— 
understood the meaning of the wistful glances cast upon the taws and 
alleys, and the resolute closing of the wouth, which ensued as the little 
self-denier left them behind him, and retreated to his master’s chambers. 

He at last called the boy into his house, and having learnt his situa- 
tion, offered to give him some work to do—namely, affidavits, bills of 
costs, and statements of facts to copy out, at one penny for every ninety 
‘words, figures being a bit of gat in “ folio.” 

Matthew jumped, literally sprang off his feet at the offer, and soon 
proved himself to be one of the most industrious and efficient copiers that 
the law-stationer employed. 

Little Matthew Scrawler worked on steadily and saved every shilling 
he earned, except what he remitted to his mother and father, until the 
time arrived when his master, Mr. Snug, was made a real “‘ Master”’ in 
Chancery, as a reward for his unrelaxing support of his party, and his 
admirabie and often-quoted speech on the “ shameful practice of grum- 
bling at taxation.” 4 : 

Then Matthew’s years of toil and self-denial were rewarded. He wa 
made the copying-clerk under the Master in Chancery, and had a clerk 
under him. Then Matthew resolved to do a fearful deed, upon which he 
had long meditated. He made up his mind to commit—matrimony. 

Previously, however, to the committal of this fearful deed, he hired 
and furnished a*country-house on Clerkenwell-green. His offer of mar- 
riage being made to the daughter of a respectable watchmaker with a 
= large family, was not refused, either by the lady herself or the fa- 
™m > 

Tho-matter was wound up and set a-going at once. The hands of 


- Matthew and his wife were united as the dial of Clerkenwell, which his 


father-in-law controlled, indicated half past eight, a. m. 


About three weeks after this happy union, Matthew was surprised as 
he was writing out—or rather filling up—a warrant, ordering certain 
parties to appear at the Master’s office in “ pursuance of” its issue, to 
see the youngest syn of his patroness, Mrs. Farmington enter the office. 
He knew him at once; for though the boy, once his playmate and tor- 
menter, had grown up into a fine handsome man—the features were un- 
changed, the expression was the same. 

Charles Farmington greeted Matthew in a manner more than friendly. 
His heart was exuberant with joy. He had just got a commission in 
the army after serving ds a volunteer, and was ordered out with the ro 
giment to which he was attached, to serve in the Peninsula, where the 


“ Hero of a Hundred Fights” was just commencing his glorious carey, 
against the French. 

The tears ran down Matthew's cheeks as he explained to bis ai, 

’3 son how comfortably he waa placed in life owing to her kind. 
ness; and he prayed—prayed earnestly and from the depth of his heai; 
that some opportunity might occur to enable him to show his-gratitud. 
for all her favors. 

“ But,” said he, despondingly, “how is it possible that I—though | 
am a copying clerk in a Master’s office (this was spoken proudly) cay 
ever find an opportunity of repaying the kindness of the opulent owners 
of Ashmoor Park?” 
~ “My good Matthew,” said Charles, “stranger things than that have 
‘come to pass, Now remember this—if ever 1 am in distress or want | 
shall remind you of your wish—I shall call on you to relieve my want;.’ 

“ G—d forbid that you should ever require my assistance,” said Mai- 
thew ; “but rely on this, that if you should need it, my al/ is at your ser. 
vice—it is your own.” 

Charles left his mother’s protégé, after giving him a full and particu- 
lar account of the state of things at Ashmoor. He embarked for Spain 
in a few days, and Matthew Scrawler almost forgot the compact into 
which he had so zealously entered—of giving up his all to the son of hi- 
patroness if he was called upon to do so. . -* 

“ Well, years went hy; days, hours, and weeks flew idly, to ou: 
copying-clerk’s notion. He was happy in himself—happy in his wife 
Two little Scrawlers scrambled upon his knees when he returned home 
from office, and Mrs Scrawler had no sooner deposited the children in 
their father’s lap than she descended to the regions below, and sent up 
what her husband deemed a very nice comfortable dinner. 

The only luxury that Matthew allowed himself, was a newspaper. H: 
did not read it at the office—not because he had not time to do ao, but 
because, as children reserve the plums of their pudding to eat last of al! 
he kept it as a great treat when he got home. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the first thing Matthew looked fo: 
was an account of the progress of our army in Spain, and that among: 
the killed and wounded, he anxiously sought for, and dreaded to see, the 
name of Captain Charles Farmington. In finding this, however, he for- 
tunately failed, but in several of the despatches he saw the name of hi< 
patroness’s son mentioned, as having done his duty in a manner which 
called forth the public thanks of his commander, On such occasions 
Matthew would descend into his cellar, and bring up a_pint of port wine. 
He filled a bumper for himself and another for his wife. With the 
tears coursing each other down his cheeks, he drank to the health, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of his young friend, and drained his glass to the 
very last drop. : aL, 

The only news of his parents and his native village that Matthew ha: 
received since his sojourn in London, except the information commun:- 
cated by the captain, was contained in a very short letter from th: 
squire’s butler, and a staid crabbed epistle, the deeply-studied effort o: 
the parish schoolmaster; the latter being A by Matthew's pa- 
rents, who, though unable to write themselves, were anxious to acknow- 
ledge per alium the receipts-of their son’s half-yearly remittances. 

About the end of September, and just before the commencemen: 0: 
the long vacation—a period wisely set apart to enable lawyers to sweets: 
themselves by a dip in the ocean—Matthew on arriving at his office, 
found a letter bearing the Ashmoor post-mark, and the superscription o! 
his friend, the squire’s butler. As it was sealed with an unnecessary 
quantity of black wax, he opened it hastily, anticipating an announce 
ment of the death of one of his aged parents.. As quickly as he could 
decipher the hieroglyphics of Mr. Polisher, he read as follows: 

‘« Der Mat, 

“ ime hapy to say That yure father And muther gits older And fibbie: 
every day tho They is putty tolberl konsiderin. Missis Is out Of sor: 
she dotak on So bout our master wo is ded and bein scrude down now 
in the libery By the under Taker the cureit Is with missis in his s):ar'! 
And hat Band in the beast parler and us survants has jest had. Our din- 
ners to be reddy to go to the funrel. Master Eddard, the nu skire, ha: 
been a gein it up in Lunnun but I spose you dont meat him a Bout a: 
he cuts at hi kumpani—the urse is jest druy up so i must be of as I ne- 
ver kip kumpani watin and no more At presen from 

“ yures trewly, 
“R. Porusner.” 

The receipt of this remarkably long letter from the concise Mr. Po- 
lisher, made Matthew resolve to putinto execution, a plan of which bh: 
had been thinking for some years. 

He had saved himself a sum of money sufficient to purchase the litt: 
bit of freehold ground on which the cottage in which he was born stood, 
and to build a small house upon it, to which he might retire wher 
years of prudence end economy should justify him in resigning his copy 
ing-clerkship. He intended that his aged parents should occupy it unti! 
that time should arrive, or as long as they should live. 

As soon as the offices were closed, all but the Public Office in whic! 
one unfortunate Master was compelled to make his appearance dail; 
during the vacation for the convenience of suitors, Matthew mentione:! 
his intention of visiting Ashmoorto his faithful er Mrs. Scrawler.— 
She of course wished to accompany him, both because she dreaded thi- 
their first separation, and because she was anxious to see the pretty v!) 
lage which was‘honored by being the birthplace of her worthy lueband 
and those parents to whom he showed his filial*love by remitting then 
sufficient from his hard-earned salary, to enable them to live in cas 
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and comfort. Matthew, however, linted at the additional expense that | people thought that the greatest honor that could be conferred on their 
would be inearee Sy ber going down with him, and the danger of leay- | son—indeed on any human being—was the being a guest at Ashmoor 
ing the little ones behind them in the charge of their one servant. Mrs. | park. 
@scrawier, like a wise and prudent woman, did not argue the matter, but | I need not describe the happy manner in which the evening was 
at once consented to be left behind. : | spent. The old man and woman sat gazing with admiring eyes at the 
As he sat on the roof of the coach, which rattled along the road ata improved appearance of their son. They listened eagerly to every 
fair pace—a little quicker than an “ Act of Parliament trot’— | word that fell from his lips, and asserted that his talk was quite equal 
Ma was too busy with his own thoughts to be communicative to | to the talk of the grand folks who stayed at the park. Their cup of 
his fellow-passengers. Along this same road, a few years before, he | joy was full when Matthew, opening his little portmanteau, delivered to 
had travelled as a poor boy secking his fortune. ©The pace of the wa- his mother a nice warm winter’s gown and shawl, and to his father e 
| 











gon—the slowest walk that horses could es gn rendered every _ thick great-coat—presents from their unknown daughter-in-law. 
object which was presented to his eyes an object of interest—food for Mr. Polisher was at first rather grand, and disposed to act the patror 
: observation. to the man from whom he had last parted in the character of a parish 
\ It was not likely, therefore, that they should have been obliterated by | schoolboy and a kitchen guest. ‘ore, however, he had been in his 
: the years that and gone. There was the little road-side | company half an hour, he was surprised—and perhaps a little angry too 
house, which offered, by its sign-board, “‘ good entertainment for man | —to find himself paying almost as much respect and deference to Mat- 
and horse.” There was the spot—the bench at the door, on which the | thew as he would have done to a real gentleman, under which category, 
wagoner had sat himself down, while his horses were being baited, to | in his opinion, a clerk to a lawman did not rank. 
of his midday meal—a ion of which, scanty though it was, He was half inclined to show his power by putting his old friend into 
had offered to the poor parish-boy placed under his charge. — a servant’s bed; but as he walked home, a better feeling found place in 
A little further on was a large inn, at the door of which he had sto his breast—he tore out the demon jealousy from his heart, and showed 
; in admiring the fitst carriage he had ever print —oheny the guest into one of the best rooms. 
four horses, and driven by a person who, in his inexperienced eyes, ap- In the morning Matthew, who had risen early, walked many miles 
peared as much a gentleman as Squire Farmington himself. As they | about Ashmoor, engaged in revisiting scenes that had but partially 
he saw a pond, wherein he had bathed to quench the fever | faded from his memory. His first visit was to the school—the founda- *, 
! 








and them, “that he had always hesied that Matthew Scrawler 
would turn out a gentleman, even when he had introduced him into the 
and greens.” 


parlor in yellows 
_ Mrs. i was surprised to see the effect of mixing in decent 
displayed in the language and-demeonor of her protegé, 
she expected to see a great change in him from the style of 
§ which he had thought it his duty to write to her periodically 
ier of his succesa in life, and his gratitude to her who had 
p of it. She insensibly forgot the parish-boy in the mild 
lemanly copying clerk, and found herself conversing with him as 
Hh Gqual in rank. With the feeling of a true gentlewoman, as she 
@ received the brief but heartfelt thanks of her visiter for the 
She had conferred upon him, and then turned the conversation 
a armed topics. She inquired after his wife*and children—talked of 
his kindness to his Te of the good effect such an example of 
filial piety could not fail to have upon the rest of the villagers; and, 
when she saw that she had removed all feeling of distance between 

them, entered upon general topics. 


After a lengthened chat, Matthew ventured to mention the principal 
object of his journey to Ashmoor—the purchase of the bit of land on 
which the cottage of his parents stood. It was just without the 
palings, and not far from the village church. The whole village be- 
longed to the Farmington family, and it was their pride to talk of it as 

-all their own. Mrs. Farmington, however, appreciating the motives 
from which Matthew wished to purchase this little half-acre, readity ac- 
ceded te his wishes, but it was not in her power to do so without con- 
sulting her eldest son—as her husband died intestate, and the estate 
was now the property of his heir. 

She referred Matthew to her solicitor, who dwelt in the neighboring 
town, and wrote off to her son by the post to request him to allow of the 


recurrence in that jou on which his all depended, was again 
sented to his mind. Hn were tears of joy, for he oat bean-min 
cessful, but Matthew could not eat the turnip. aS 
When he arrived at Ashmoor, and the coachman at the vil-_ 
lage alehouse to set him down and hand him his ~seh-cae 
not one out of the crowd of idlers whe stood round the door 
London coach come in, and inspect the new could | 
the respectable-looking gentleman who dese 
gave the coachman a half-crown, the little 
ject of Mrs. Farmington’s bounty. None of the 
F that the quiet suit of well-made black clothes covere 
that they had last seen encased in yellow leathers ar 
coat—the livery of the Ashmoor parish-school. =" 
Rejecting all offers of assistance, and taking his little por 
his hand, Matthew, with at least fifty pairs of eyes following | pro- 
ceeded at a lingering pace—for he had many persons and 3 to re 
call to his mind—to the humble cottage where he himself was born, 
and where the authors of his being still dwelt. Though age had done 
his work upon them, and the chimney-nook and the sunny seat before 
the door were seldom quitted by them, they were still hale and hearty.— 
They rose from their seats by the fire on seeing a gentleman enter their 
cottage, and Matthew stood still for a few moments, viewing with 
anxious eyes the changes which time had caused in their looks and 
forme. : 
“ You'll be from the great house, doubtless, sir,”’ said the poor old 
dame, anxious to know the object of the stranger's visit. 
“ Mother—father—do not you know me—me, your son Matthew?” 
said he, as he seized a hand of each. 
% “ My son—my boy—my good kind child !"" said both, as they threw 
themselves upon him and held him in a long embrace. Amidst sobs and 
tears of joy they showered down blessings on his head; and in these | purchase as a favor to herself. 
few minutes all the toil and trouble he had undergone—all the sacrifices Matthew hurried over to the solicitor’s, and was pleased to find that 
he had made to enable him to render their old age happy and respected, —_ gentleman ready to treat with him for the sale, provided he could and 
were more than recompensed. Three happier beings were never as- | would pay ready money for it. He had been authorized, he said, to 
sembled under the same roof, humble as that roof was. raise rather a large sum, and to cut down timber to a pretty consider- 
The news of Matthew's arrival soon spread, and an exaggerated ac- | able extent. Matthew was sorry to hear of this, for coupling it with 
count of the respectability of his outer man, reached the park. Mr. Po- | the information which he had received by letter from Mr. Polisher, 
lisher a made his mistress acquainted with the fact of her pro- he thought that Mr. Edward must have indeed been “going it in Lon- 
tegé’s arrival, with her permission carried down two bottles of the | don.” 
very best wine in the cellars, in order to welcome the stranger to his While Matthew Scrawler is engaged in completing his purchase, and 
home in the only manner which Mr. Polisher, as a butler, thought pro- | in pointing out to the village mason his plans for building his little 


of ion which seemed to burn in his veins. Every gate, every | tion of his fortunes, and to the , under whom he had re- 
did he recognise. There grew the beech-tree from whose | ceived instructively some of those little painful suggestions that teach- 
branches he had gathered a full and delicious meal. There was the | ets deem it necessary to apply en derri¢re. schoolmaster was 
very ditch over which fell the luxuriant runners of the bramble which | deli to see that the seeds which he had sown had produced such 
bal supplied him with a desert. ; fruits. He said to every one whom he met, in a manner both 
At the bottom of a steep hill the caachman pulled up to beg his pas- ; proud and proper, and inthe words once used by a greater man of a most 
sengers—the outsides—to ease his weary cattle by walking up the as- | exalted personage, “I taught the boy.” It was a proud day for the 
cent. Matthew, with the rest, got down. He did not, however, join | ™aster_and the disciple. 
d his fellow-passengers. He stopped behind, aiid as soon as they were a Matthew having completed his rounds and renewed his acquaintance 
: hundred yards orso in advance, he clambered over a gate near to which | With all of his old friends who still survived, visited the church-yard to 
: he had been standing. view the tombs of those whom death had called from this world of care. 
In that very field, on his way up to town, he had breakfasted—break- | He then repaired to his parent’s cottage, intending to take his early 
fasted most luxuriously—on a huge turnip. By chance or fate, or meal with them. There, however, he found Mr. Polisher, and a note 
whatever the reader pleases} this same field was now planted with ture» from Mrs. Farmington, requesting him to favor her with his company at 
nips. Matthew pulled one from the same spot as he had done on the , breakfast. 
former occasion, as nearly as he could remember it. He pared it with Matthew looked upon it in the nature of a royal invitation—a com- 
his knife, and put a fine large, snow white slice of it into his mouth. He | ™and—and he hesitated not to obey it. Mr. Polisher ashe waited upon * 
could not swallow it; a sensation of spasm—a feeling as it were of be- him at breakfast, felt a little—a very little—annoyed, but reconciled 
ing choked arose in his throat—tears streamed from his eyes gs every | himself and his fellow-servants to the degradation, by assuring himself 
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per and correct. house, I must beg of my reader to accompany me back to London to 
Mrs. Farmington, who knew the slight accommodations which the | see how Mr. Edward Farmington, the heir to, and now possessor of, 
cottage could afford the une guest, considerately bade her butler | Ashmoor Park, is doing his best—and “ bad ia the best” to be robbed 


invite him to sleep at the The offer was not refused, for the old j of his large inheritance. 
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Mr. Edward Farmington had been educated at a public school, and | ing-oases which arrived day after day. Edward told her that he bad, 


at Car bridge; but he had not been brought up to any 
. He was heir to Ashmoor Park, and his only business was to 


act as a gentleman and g county magistrate. 


He was fond of sedentary employments. He played the flute a little. 


pers. This was all very harmless and very innocent. The worst of all 


of which, from being able to “do” a landscape in water-colors,; he fan- 
cied himself a great judge. F 


As Farmington Park afforded him but litule scope for his picture- | 


ying, he, with his. father’s leave, took chambers in the Albany, and 
dev the greatest portion of his time to seeking out all the lumber- 


would enable him to rout out some forgotten chef-d’ euvre of some 


great master, by the purchase of which he should realize a large sum, and 
establish himself in the eyes of his brother connoisseurs as an excellent necessary to reveal to his employer’s mother his opinion of what must 


j of paintings. 
ie © ris es who carried on a very profitable trade by palming 
eoff upon the unwary and uninitiated, well-dirtied copies of good pic- 
* tures as originals, was a German Jew, one Herr Doem. This sharp- 
sighted observer of the rites of Moses, quickly discovered the softness 
and doability of Edward Farmington. He found that he would bleed 
freely, and like a leech, he determined to stick to him as long as he had 
blood left in him. 
lerr Doefn’s shop was situated in the narrow part of Drury-lane, not 
far from Wych-street, and at no great distance from the strand. It was 
a small, contracted building, a portion of what had been a nobleman’s 
mansion. The lower rdoms, three in number, had been thrown into one, 
to constitute what he, Herr Doem, called his ‘ Bicture Gallery.” 
small window in the front intimated to passers by the nature of the 
trade carried on within. 
coins, pieces of armor, and arms of all kinds. There were specimens 


of the dress and ornaments of the inhabitants of the South Seas and 
other outlandish nations. 


‘shippers. Curious old snuff-boxes divided the attention with specimens 


of rare china, and the costly results of the labors of the workmen of | 


Sévres. Clocks of every age and every form—from the little gilded 


dials of the age of Louis XIV. to the huge ormolu productions of a 
later date, were ranged along the walls amidst. knights in armor, 


‘double-handed swords, petronels, Turkish scymeters, Arab garments, 


and other things, describable and indescribable, which connoisseurs call | 


objects of vertu. 


err Doem, as to his personal appearance, was short and fat. He 
wore a dress.of black serge, a very long grizzly beard, bushy whiskers, 
very dirty hands, and “a shockimg bad hat”—napless, and of a shape 


like an inverted “ article in general use,” which one need not describe 
further. On the fingers of his very dirty hands he wore a most un- 
comfortable number of costly rings—perhaps the jewels with which 


they were set shone the brighter from the blackness of the hands on | 


which they were worn. To say the truth, Herr Doem was a dirty fel- 
Idw, and smelt as musty and as fusty as his own museum. It was an 
act ef great injustice to make him pay a water-rate, for he neither 
drank of the pure (? ) element, nor used it to cleanse his person. It 
is —— to say that he smoked and grimed his moustaches with 
snuff. ; 

With this dirty specimen of a pisture-dealer and cleaner, Mr. Edward 
Farmington became acquainted. The result of that acquaintance was, 


manner of trash and trumpery, passed off upon him as undoubted origi- 


nals. When the walls were covered with these original copies, the floors “ 


were filled with deal packing-cases marked “ glass, with care, this side 
uppermost ;” and every mantle and other shelf was loaded with clocks, 


. J 
Herr Doem, as long as he got ready money for his articles, 


them not only with readiness but alacrity. When Edward Farmington 


had no more ready money left, and talked of bills and post-obits, Herr 
Doem hesitated. He deemed it necessary to investigate the expecta-_ 


tions of his victim, and to that intent he got a Jew friend, who travelled 
the country with Birmingham jewellery, to visit the village of Ashmoor, 
and ascertain ‘‘how matters stood.” 

His agent having reported favorably of the state of things at Ash- 
moor Park, Herr Doem kindly consented to continue his 
daubings and real antiques on the bills and post-obits of ‘the heir to the 


a very small cost, possessed himself of the finest colfection of the old 


He did not hunt, | 
for he was timid; he did not shoot, for he was nervous and afiaid of | realize an immense, sum of money. 


combustibles ; he did not fish, for he dreaded damp shoes and boots.— 
| pictures and curiosities, Mrs. 
He was an adept in the mysteries of turning little bits of ivory and box- | 


wood into cribbage-pegs, whist-scorers, seal-handles, and _tobacco-stop- | and conseqnently easily scen. She expostulated with her son on the ne- 


| ceasity of ridding the mansion of so disreputable a guest, but he. “good 
his attachments, as it proved, was a fondness for paintings and pictures, | 


- lawyer, that she found it necessary to call in the aid of her docto 
_ doctor was, one would be led to imagine, in a conspiracy with th 
| He did not hesitate to add to the alarm of his patient, but, as he felt her 


The | 


There were old pictures in old frames, old — 


Indian mats, javelins, and arrows were mixed | 
up with Chinese josses, and ugly idols, the abominations of Pagan wor- 


_ their entree into the village of Ashmoor. 


| neighborhood in the form of coal. An upri 


“78 
a 
masters then extant—a collection which would render him the object of 
envy to his fellow collectors, and from which he could, at any mornent, 


With Herr Doem, who aoe | superintended the arrangement of his 


armington was disgusted. He was 
dirty and cunning; both his dirt and his cunningness were superficial 


Gasy map,” was so thoroughly under the thumb—the very dirty thumb 
—of his guest, that he was not only unwilling, but unable to get rid of 
him. The family solicitor did see through the character of Herr Doem 
and his doings. He, too, expostulated with his client, but finding his 


_ expostulations vain, shrugged his shoulders, and made his bills as long 


_ as he possibly could, taking care to pay himself out of the chopping: 
shops in London, in which he doubted not his knowledge of pictures — 


and hewings of the trees which his employer ordered him to cut down 
and sell by public auction or private contract. 


To ease his legal conscience of a weight of responsibility, he found it 


necessarily be the result of the imprudent proceedings of herson. Mrs. 
Farmington was so horrified by the picture designed and executed by her 
The 


yer. 


pulse, told her as a matter of chit-chat, that all the neighborhood predict- 
ed the entire ruin of her son. 

Mrs. Farmington might have been ill, or she might not have been ill, 
previous to this communication. After she had received it she certainly 
was very ill, and te the doctor’s surprise she died. He was very much 
annoyed, for he had not the slightest intention of losing so good a patient 
so soon. He was pounds out of pocket by it. He put down “ medicines 
and attendances” at a double rate of charge to all his patients, but he 
considered himself to be a loser. Herr Doem attended the funeral, and 
was observed to grin and chuckle at the finé oaks in the avenue as he re- 
turned from the church, into which his difference of creed did not pre- 
vent him entering with his “ gopt, kint batron.” 

Immediately after his mother’s decease, the squire, as he was now 
called, disposed of his chambers in the Albany, and touk up his resi- 
dence entirely at the park. Instead of having Herr Doem as lis only 
guest, he soon found himself surrounded by several others of the Jewish 
persuasion, all of them friends ef his friend, and all of them equally skilled 
in procuring and furnishing specimens of painting, sculpture, and articles 
of vertu. 

With the neighboring families, Edward Farmington, from his dislike 
to rural sports, had never been on intimate terms. Many of them, how- 
ever, annoyed at seeing a young man made the prey of a set of sharpers, 
called upon him and expressed their opinions of his London acquaint- 
ances in plain language. Edward showed them his collection of paint- 
ings and antigues, and because they did not value them as he did him- 
self, he set them down as a set of rustic fuols—samples of Boetian ob- 
scurity. 


Farm after farm was mortgaged, if not sold. The Ashmoor coverts, 


_—the favorite meets of the fox-hunters, were cut down and disposed of 


at per acre. The avenue—the finest in the county—was no longer an 
avenue. The stroke of the woodman’s axe fell heavily on the ears of 
the villagers of Ashmoor, who had walked and made love under the 


cover of the wide-spreading ‘branches, as it descended on the gnarled 
_ trunks of the magnificent trees that for ages had been the pride of the 


village. Herr Doem chuckled with delight as he nudged the elbow of 


‘one of his coadjutors, and told him “ every dree was down but de bob- 
that his rooms in the Albany were soon filled with a collection of all 


lars.” 


When the villagers of Ashmoor believed that the sqnire was rvined by 
the ‘‘ Lunniners,”” who were his constant and only guests, they were 
surprised to see a considerable number of north-countrymen arrive and 


_ inquire for lodgings, each of them being furnished with spades, mat- 
bronze,figures, snuff-boxes, and the coins of every courtry and every | y 


| tocks, and other instruments 


| Their surprise was not lessened when they wers informed that these un- 
supplied | 


uliar to nayigators and excavators. 


expected visitants had been éngaged to dig a canal to carry off coal 
which some one of the squire’s guests had persuaded him would be 
found to exist on his estates, if he would but go to the expense of a few 
hundreds in boring for it. 

Soon after the commencement of the canal another set of men made 


Instead of spades and 2 a 


axes, they brought with them some immense overgrown gimlets. These 


| were the instruments that were to penecrate the upper crust of the 
supplies of | 


earth, and bring to light the matter for supplying light and heat to the 


t machine, called atriangle, 
was soon erected, and the immense auger set to work. Strata of loam, 





Is it to be wosdered at that Edward Farmington on his father’s death | blue clay and black, chalk, sandstone. grit, and solid rock, were penc- 
found himself deeply involved! He was surprised and frightened at the | trated in succession. The suggesting geologist kept up the spirits of 
immense“ amount of responsibility which he had incurred. He could the squire by telling him everything went on as he wished it, and that 
not, however, stop. His collection was incomplete. In order té ren- | coal would eventually be found. . 


der it perfect, soon after the return of Matthew Scrawler to his home The squire got more nervous and agitated every day. He entertained 
on Clerkenwell Green, he invited Herr Doem to visit him at Ash- | serious thoughts of giving up the digging of the canal, and the séarch- 
. a amoor Park, and superintend the hanging—not of Herr Doem, who | ing for.coal, for he found the expenses of labor which he had to provide 
a richly deserved the fate—but of the pictures which he had furnished. | for weekly a serious and almost insurmountable difficulty. 

: Mrs. Farmington was not a little surprised at the cart-loads of pack- Herr Doem and his friends—the conspirators—were determined « 
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revive his hopes of success and eventual prosperity. The borers were 


io) 


rderéd to carry little bits of coal in their pockets, and when the squire 
ted the » which he did daily, to drop a small bit in the hole, 
bring it ug in the auger. This was done successfully for three or 
ur days, and the squire gave orders for pictures and statues with a li- 
rality corresponding to his expected increase of fortune. One day he 
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miatake a portion of his dinner—a piece of bread and cheese—into 
hole instead of a piece of coal. When the auger came up and the 
uire anxiously examined its contents, he certainly was surprised to see 
one stratum of his estate consisted of bread and cheese. He ex- 
amined it, minutely and tasted it. He could not doubt that it was 
bread and cheese of very good quality. He told the men that as he 
could find bread and cheese upon, or rather below the soil, he should 
not séek for coal, and that they might return to their respective 
homes. 

The squire’s eyes were opened. Ina few days Herr, Doem and his 
giauareaes dismissed. Edward Farmington wand to the continent. 
Ashmoor-patk, and its “aplendid collection of paintings, sculptures, 
ancient armour and recherche articles of vertu,’’ were offered for sale. 
The princi 

in 


gs ge 


pal purchaser was Herr Doem, who retired to his native vil- 
Germany, having ruined his “ batron” and made a very “ nishe 

ding of him.” He had played his cards so well that he rebought the 
i had sold at about “ pounds for hundreds,”’ and had converted 


the “ acres’ into ready money, which had been remitted, as soon 
as convérsed, into Germany. Her Doem was soon afterwards converted 
himself into 


“ Doem, sone now, if he still lives, looked upon as 
a reapactable i of the nobility of that country. 

“All that ron akg Edward larmington after pu sale of every 
thing, was some £150 per annum. As it is not necessary that he should 
appeat upon the stage again in this our little drama, it may be as well 
to state 
procesds of the realization upon pictures which were not worth one 
quarter of the sum he gave for them. He brought them over to Eng- 
land, advertised them, and sold them. . = 

The disappointment occasioned by the low sum they produced brought 
on an attack of brain fever, and he who had been master of lands and 
hereditaments, perished miserably in a small garret in “ Boland’’ytreet, 
Oxford-street, where he had been recommended to lodge by one of his 
former friends, an agent of Herr Doem. 

Of these events Mr. Matthew Scrawler was informed by Mr. Polish- 
er, who came quite unexpectedly into the copying clerk’s office, dressed,. 
not in-the plain snuff-browmlivery of the Farmingtons, his usual wear, 
but in a plain suit of mourning. He svon explained the cause of this 
metam and added that from the proceeds of his savings 
he had purchased the little village alehouse, and intended to convert 
it into a respectable hotel under the attractive title of the Farmington 
Arms, thus showing his gratitude and good taste at one and the same 
time. 

Of Charles Farmington Matthew had heard nothing for some time. 
Mr. Polisher could only tell him that he was still in the Peninsula, “a 
fighting of the French;” but, soon after Mr. Polisher’s return to Ash- 
moor, Matthew saw in one of the daily papers an account of the captain’s 
marriage with the daughter of a brother officer. He communi- 
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cated the interesting news to his wife and his two children, and | 


drank health and prosperity to the newly-married couple in port wine, 
of which he felt justified on such a momentous occasion in tapping a 
quart bottle. 

The tide of time rolled on. Rumors of victory after victory achieved 
by British arms and British hearts reached the shores of England, The 
crowning event, the triumph at Waterloo and the utter ruin of Napoleon, 
reached the ears of Matthew as he sat at his desk fondly eyeing the 
progreas of his son, now his clerk, through the partition rails which divi- 
ded their desks. He sought eagerly for a paper containing a list of the 
killed and wounded, and to the detriment of public business, and the an- 
noyance of the solicitors and clerks, read it carefully through until he 
came to the name of Captain Charles Farmington, which was among 
the class of those severely but not mortally wounded. Matthew threw 
down his pen, locked his desk, and left the office to coramunicate the sad 
tidings at home. How he found his way to Clerkenwell he could not 
tell, for the tears ‘trickled or rather flowed from his cyes so freely as to 
impede his sight, 

He would gladly have gained further informatiou on the subject of his 
friend’s wounds, bat he knew not where to apply for it. Thousands of 
our brave countrymen were dead, wounded, anddying. Amidst the ge- 
neral rejeicings in the victory gained, hundreds in their silent homes 
were weeping over the loss of fathers, brothers, husbands, lovers, and 
friends. The general illumination was accompanied by an almost gene- 
ral mourning.” There was scarcely a house in which ‘there was not 
one dead.” It occurred to Matthew, at last, to write to Captain Far- 
mingtom He did so, and ascertaining that his regiment was with 
others in the neighborhood of Brussels, he directed his letters thither. 

After two months anxious suspense he received an answer from Mrs. 
Farmington thanking him for his kind inquiries, and informing him that 
though all danger was over, it would be necessary for her husband to re- 
main for some months in Brussels, to recover from the effects of a gun- 
shot wound which had shattered the bone of the right thigh. The other 
wound, a severe sabre cut over the right eye, she added, was already 
healed, but had left h deep unseemly scar which had sadly altered the 
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captain’s appearance. She apologised for not having answered his in- 
quiries sooner upon the plea of illness and subsequent weakness. The 
sight of her husband’s mutilated body, added to the intensity of her ex- 
citement while the battle raged, and reports of failure and defeat reach- 
ed her ears, brought on premature labor With great difficulty the lives 
of herself and her infant son were saved. She had only the services of 





ee 


came #0 suddenly on the laborers, that one of them in his haste dropped compassionate females around her to depend upon—every surgeon was 


with the army, engaged with the wounded and the dying. In a posi- 
script, which seemed to be more studied and more carefully, and, as i 
were, more reluctantly written than the letter itself, was a request that if 
Mr. Scrawler could conveniently spare the loan of £50 for a few 
months, he would do so, as it would be of great service, their expenses 
being very heavy and the captain having now nothing but his pay to 
rely upon. ‘ 

Matthew was in his officegwhen this letter arrived. He read it 
through, and then forcing his way, with tearful eyes, through the crowd 
of solicitors who were waiting for warrants, and other documents, he 
rushed into the master’s private room, which ha to be vacant.— 
There he read it carefully over. The scene it brought vividly before his 
eyes was melancholy in the extreme. He saw an ill-furnished room in a 
foreign land, devoid of all English comforts and even necessaries; the 
mutilated, disfigured body of the fine young officer, whom he had last 
seen in all the pride of manly beauty, lay stretched upon a couch, while 
the delicate person of the young wife and recent mother, with the 
infant at her breast, reclined by his side, unable though wishing to render 
him those serviees which none but the hand of love can render effectually. 
In addition to these miseries, Matthew pictured to himself the want of 
proper attendants, proper food and medicines, the result of the want of 
means for procuring them. He was aroused from the reverie into whick 
these sad thoughts had plunged him by the entrance of Master Snug, who 


| kindly pardoned the ‘intrusion of his clerk into his private apartment, 
t he soon realized upon this little security, and expended the | 


when the cause of it was explained tohim. He did more. He released 


| his clerk from the duties of his office for the day, and begged him to draw 
| upon his banker for the £50, if it were inconvenient for him to comply 


with his wounded friend’s wishes, out of hig, own limited resources.— 
Matthew availed himself of the leave of absence, but declined the offer 
of the loan with thanks and eyes beaming with gratitude for his patron’s 
kindness. He hurried into the city, and shortly placed a bank post-bill 
f-r £100, double the amount required, in the hands of the agent through 
whom he had been requested to remit it. 

A few days brought an acknowledgment of its having been safely re- 
ceived. To say that this acknowledgment was couched im 
terms would be but a weak deseription of it. The supply had arrived 
ata moment when their resources had nearly failed them, and when we 
know that a woman’s heart conceived—a wife, a mother, indited the 
terms in which their thanks were to be conveyed to the kind and hum- 
ble fiend who had relieved their necessities,.we cannot doubt for a mo- 
ment that the kind and humble friend was more than satisfied that his 


kindness was ap reales: 

Gratified and delighted as Matthew was at tLe reception of this let- 
ter from Mrs. Farmington, the short postscript attached to it gratified 
him still more. Tt wasa mere “thank you, my kind friend,” in an almost 
illegible scrawl, but that was in the handwriting of his former playmate 
—the son of his patroness, Charles Farmington. 

Matthew felt that he, the poor aye A ae who had worn the 
livery of the charity-school—who had travelled up to London on the 
bounty of a kind lady, had by patient industry, and a well-directed use 
of her judicious liberality been enabled to repay, in some degree, the 
kindness bestowed upon him in his youth. And Matthew felt a justi- 


fiable pride within his bosom. . 

Decuine or Country Towns.—Country towns are daily losing 
physiognomy. The surface becomes smoother and smoother, like 
that of our current coin, till by the eveness of the superfices, the val- 
ue jis lessened. Mail coaches did much, and railroads are doi 
more, to destroy all local characteristics and: distinctions. The 
twe capitals of the sister kingdoms are divided by only four-and- 
twenty huurs each from the great metropolis; and the interstitial 
towns, now that they reeeive the gossip of Londoa wet from the 
press, and new fashions and new follies cright fron? the mint, have 
flung aside those quaint old garments of individuality which rendered 
Winchester as different from York, as Chester from all cther cities 
of the United Kingdom. It may be doubted whether they alter for 
the better. A man may cease to be the yeoman without becoming 
the gentleman. - Superficial polish is often acquired, when the nature 
is not intrinsically improved. The heartiness of the country disap- 
pears, but the politeness of the capital behind. A century 
ere roads and newspapers had established an electric chain betwixt 
the capital and her satellites, every country town was the capital of 
its province, as in France at the present day; and the substantial 
old mansion houses, nowdiguring as boarding-schools and manufac- 
tories, attest that, aforetime, the winter migration of the squireachy 
extended no farther than the limits of the shire. The wealth thus 
concentrated brought refinement and progress—Ne.o Monthly. 

” —— 





ON THE POLISH BALL. 
Poles as supporters of hops are well known, 
But hops as supporters of the Poles are now grown. 
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178: BROTHER 








“THE BURNING SHIP. 


We were both born in the same village, and drew our nourishment in 
infancy from the same source. Yes—we have laid encircled in each 
others arms, in the same cradle ; and fond affection grew with our growth. 
But ah! how different were our conditions in life. She, the offspring of 
one who could boast of rank and wealth; whilst I was broyght forth in 
comparative , 
resigned her in giving birth to her child; and the first tears of 
the infant were shed npon the celd and lifeless bosom of that being to 
whom she owed her existence. My maternal parent was selected as 
wet-nurse, on account of her excellent health, and gentleness of disposi- 
tion. My father was head-gardener on the estate; and our little cot- 
tage surrounded by a shrubbery, tastefully laid out, was situated in a 
most delightful and romantic part of the grounds. 

Sir Edward was generous and condescending tv his inferiors, as long 
as they preserved an unqualified respect for his dignified rank; but if 
any one aimed at superior station, or failed in dne*reverence to himself, 
he became vindictive and revengeful. His principles were of so aristo- 
cratical a nature that he considered it an ordination of divine authority 
for riches and titles to rule, and humble obséurity to be content with 
tacit submission. Soon after the decease of his lady, he was appointed 
ambassador to a foreign Court; and the first recollections which I re- 
tain of him was his return and splendid entry to the castke in my eighth 
year. In the mean time, a maiden aunt had officiated as mistress, in his 
absence; the pride and malice of whose heart had rendered her ex- 

ble to all around her. In the cottage of her nurse, Ag- 

nes always found an affectionate bosom in which to repose her little 
griefs, and the soothings of tenderness were ever ready to calm the per- 
turbation of her mind.. It is impossible to define the feelings of child- 
hood ; for, as we grow more advanced in years, the softer sympathies 
become deadened by intercourse with the world, and witnessing the 
scenes of misery which everywhere present themselves. Solomon hath 
said, childhood and youth are vanity; yet what would I give to possess 
the same innocence of heart, the same purity of thought, which I enjoy- 
ed in m vig ¢ aol In our amusements, Agnes and myself were in- 
; when removed from the haughty eye of her aunt, we in- 

a in those little endearments which innocence inspires. My father 
possessed a cultivated taste, and was well acquainted with the works of 
the best writers of the day. His leisure hours were occupied in reading 
(for, through the kindness of the steward, he had free access to Sir Ed- 
ward’s library, and could obtain the loan of any book he wanted,) and 
imparting instruction to myself. At the age of six I could read tolerably 
well, and understand what I read; but no book delighted me so much 
as the affecting tale of “Paul and Virginia.” This was my favorite yo- 
lume; and-often has the sweet Agnes mingled ler tears with mine, 
while perusing its pages. She had afi elder brother, but he seldem as- 
sociated with us, for his aunt had centered al] her regards in him, and 
instilled into his mind every notion of high birth and exalted parentage. 
Yet he was not happy: for when he did deign to share our childish 
Rie I can well remember the bursts of passion which agitated him, 
if I did not immediately comply with his wishes, and submit to his ca- 
price: but the last two years before Sir Edward’s return, he had been 
under the management of a tutor, whose kindness J shall’ never forget. 
This worthy and excellent man was also a constant visitor at the cottage, 


whenever his duties would permit ; aud to his instructions am I indebted | 


for whatevewiknowledge I possess. 

When in my eighth year, intelligence arrived of Sir Edward’s return ; 
and much as I desired to see the father of Agnes, still I can remember 
a dejectioncame upon my spirits, and I seemed to dread it as something 
which foreboded evil. He received mé, however, with great kindness, 
as the foster-brother of Agnes; but never shall I forget his terrible look, 
when, with the playful familiarity of childhood, the dear girl put her 
little white arms aronnd my neck. It was the first time I had ever wit- 
nessed a storm of passion, and it left an impression on my mind which 
time can never efface. I was removed from the castle ; and nothing but 
the Reoratine of his sister and a nobleman who had accompanied him, 
would have prevented the dismissal of my father from his situation. In 
@ few days afterwards, the Baronet, with his children and sister, went to 
the metropolis, and I was left desolate. Four years elapsed before we 
met again; but though nothing is sooner erased from the memory of a 
child than past events, yet the remembrance of the companion who 
shared our infantine amusements seldom quits us through life: and so I 

it with Agnes. Since we had , [had made great proficien- 

in learning ; could write and draw with accuracy. Nor was I defi- 
sient in athletic exercises: young as I was, nothing gave me greater de- 
ight than skimming through the liquid element, climbing the lofty moun- 

n, or breaking through the thick mazes of ghe forest. The scenery in 
“Paul and Virginia” raised a desire in my mind to imitate the former; 
and often have I ascended to the highest tree, sitting for hours on its 
topmost branches, and gazing towards the road where I had last seen 
the equipage of Sir Edward disappear. 

We were now in our twelfth year; the Baronet was gone broad, 
taking his sen with him; and Agnes, with her aunt (who had married a 
gouty old Colonel,) took up their abode ‘at the castle. The Colonel was 
an “Honorable,” but the very reverse of his lady or her brother: he 
was destitute of their pride,and I was frequently permitted to pass 
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was the daughter of a baronet: hermotier | 


JONATHAN, 
| whole days at the castle, in reading to and amusing him. In these pur 











suits Agnes was generally at my side, when the absence of her aunt a). 
lowed it ; and I number some of those hours as the happiest in my lif, 
Her instructress was a mild, amiable woman, of Christian meekness and 
piety: she had drank deep from the cup of sorrow, and there was 9 
pensive melancholy imprinted on her countenance. Thus passed two 
happy years, during which I felt my heart more strongly linked wit) 
| every thing that concerned the gentle Agnes. I was yet unacquainted 
| with the cause of these feelings ; and the first time that the truth opened 
to my heart, was on my fifteenth birth-day. My father, whom [I had 
occasionally assisted in his labors, gave a little feté. It was the heigh: 
of summer; the most respectable youths and lasses in the village wer 
assembled to a dance, in the park. The Colonel was wheeled to th« 
spot in his garden-chair, and Agnes graced the festival. The Colon:! 
| had deceived his lady as to where her niece was going, and no one es. 
| teemed her sufficiently to state the fact. The dance’commenced, and 
| Agnes was my partner. Oh! then I felt how precious she was to my 
| 
} 





heart, as her light airy form, was pressed in my arms; but when I con- 
trasted the coarseness of my apparel with the ‘delicate texture of her 
dress, a pang of deep humiliation stung me to the soul. At this mo- 
ment a young man, in a travelling dress adyanced towards us. = [t_ was 
Sir Edward’s son. His face was flushed with anger ;, he seized the arm 
of his sister with a wild impetuosity, that caused her to cry 0 nd | 
immediately interfered. He raised his riding whip, and ne— 
yes, struck me to the earth! I sprang upon my feet, but was instant!) 
| held fast, and forced to the cottage, while Agnes was hurried away to 
| the castle. Ah! then I-felt what it was to love, and despair toek pos- 
session of my mind. ll other considerations seemed swallowed up, 
| and I determined to fly from the place. Parents, kindred, were forgot- 
ten! and ere the dawn broke upon the cottage or the castle, I was fa: 
/ on my way from home. In the early part of the morning I was accoste:! 
| bya gentlemanlike man, who offered me a seat in a post-chaise. Thi< 
| I gladly accepted, and found he was a naval officer, about to join 
his *hip at Plymouth. The world was all before me, and he proposed 
| my “serving my country.”” To my romantic mind there was a magic in 
the expression ; and before another day had elapsed, I was entered on 
| the books of the Amphion frigate as a volunteer. There was no time 
, for reflection. I was wearied with my journey, sleep overpowered my 
| faculties, and before the dawn arose, the ship was out at sea. Neve: 
| shall I forget my sensations when I first beheld the expanse of ocean, 
| without a single speck to break its monotonous appearance; blue wa- 
ters all around, and the clear heaven above,“while the tall ship, reflect- 
| ing her image on the waves, “breasted the lofty surge.” I was igno- 
| rant of etiquette, and without ceremony, respectfully addressed my 
| friend, the lieutenant; but he repulsed my familiarity with coldness, 
and directed a lad to take me to his cabin, where he immediately joined 
me. Here he explained the nature of the service, and the distance 
which it was necessary to keep up between the officers and crew. He 
then made aa as to my clothes, and generously supplied me with 
some linen from his own stock. The ship’s tailor altered one of his 
jackets, and in a short time I was bs 6 as asailor. But ah! how 
many hours of bitter mortification and anguish did I undergo! I had 
every shing to learn, was often ill-used, and every day carried me farther 
away from all I loved. The frigate was bound to the East Indies, and 
months must elapse before I could inform my parents of my sifuation.— 
Remorse preyed upon my mind: I had not contemplated leaving Eng- 
| land, much more leaving it without letting them aes where I was ; 
| but now their affectionate hearts were wrung with my indiscretion-— 
| Agnes tuo !—but the remembrance of the sweet girl was ever accompa- 
nied by the recollection of the blow I had received, and I determined to 
| persevere in the profession I had engaged in. The lieutenant was my 
| sincere friend, and I endeavored, by every means inmy power, to pro- 
fit by his kindness, and testify my gratitude. _ At first I was much perse- 
cuted by the seamen: but when they found me desirous of learning, 
and attentive to my duty, there was not a man who did not render me as- 
sistance. On one occasion, while the ship was lying nearly becalmed, 
one of the junior midshipmen, as he was playing about the rigging, fell 
| overboard. I instantly dashed into the sea, and supported him till a 
boat was lowered down, and took us up. This act, for which I claim 
no merit, brought me under the immediate notice of the captain, and I 
was removed to the quarter-deck, to do duty as a midshipman. Every 
one expressed satisfaction at my promoticn, and my new messmates vied 
with each other in manifesting their generous feelings. 

After.a passage of four months, we arrived at Madras ; and I lost no 
time in writing, to acquaint my parents of my destination; but unfortu- 
nately, the letter never reached their hands, as the ship which conveyed 
it was wrecked off the Cape, and every soul perished. Scarcely had we 
had time to refit and victual, when orders were given to proceed to the 
China seas, as two French frigates had been seen cruising among the 
Islands. For six months we continued in search of them, but without 
success; and at the expiration of that time we returned to Madras. It 
would be needless for me to enumerate the many places we visited.— 
Our stay in India —— three years, and we were then directed w 


sail for England with despatches. 


During all this time I had never heard from home; but still the fond 
rerrembrances of early enjoyments in that sweet spot, clung to my sou), 
and became the subject of many sketches from my pencil, some of 
which tlie captain had taken to ornament his cabin. Agnes, in al! her 
loveliness, was always present to my imagination; prompting me to 
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many,an honorable action, and restraining me from every thing which 
could bring discredit on my affection. To her dear image T was in- 
debted for the respect and esteem I enjoyed from every one on board. 
The master’s mate had been promoted to a lieutenancy, and T was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacant station. Often did I rejoice in my heart at the 
prospect of once more embracing those who were so dear to me}; and as 
often did the sickening sensations of distracting doubt agitate my breast. 
One lovely evening, the sky was beautifully serene—the ocean, like a 
clear mirror, the golden rays of the setting sun, and the light 
breeze just lulled the spreading sails to sleep, propelling the ship almost 
imperceptibly along, at the rate of three knots an hour.* It was one of 
those evenings that baffle the painter’s art, and only the poet can portray. | 
The first watch was drawing toa close; it had struck seven bells,t the | 
seamen on the look-out had proclaimed ‘all's well!’’ and every thing | 
was again hushed to solemn stillness. I was standing on the gangway, 
full of pensive musings, watching a bright star, just kindling on the verge — 
of the horizon: it beamed like a ray of hope, irradiating the gloom | 
which hung heavy upon my heart. Suddenly*it expanded like the glow- 
ing meteor, and the ocean was illuminated with a red and gory tinge.” I | 
was struck with astonishment; but at the same moment an exclamation | 
resounded fore and afi, “ A ship on fire! a ship on fire!’ and the horrid | 


In a few minutes the flames were 


conviggion was, alas! too evident. 

disti visible, and the ship was pronounced to be about five miles | 
distant. Never before did I witness such alacrity among our crew asin | 
that hour of peril. The captain, and every officer and man, were on 


deck immediately ; and as it was impossible for the frigate to approach in | 
sufficient time to rescue the sufferers, before ten minutes had elapsed from 
the period of first noticing the fire, every boat was in motion towards 
the scene of danger. It fell to my lot t6 command the captain’s gig, a | 
swift-pulling boat, with seven men, who bent to their vars with all the | 
might of brave and generous spirits. As we drew near, the destructive | 
element raged with increasing fury; and the shrieks of the wretched | 
creatures came mingling with the crackling of the flames and the crash _, 
of falling masts. The frigate had fired guns and hoisted lights, to shew 
them succour was at hand; and the boats’ crews occasionally cheered, to 
announce that they were approaching to their rescue, The shouts were | 
returned from the burning ship; but so wild, so fearful, they scunded | 
like the expiring yell of agory, that still clung to hope and life. Iwould | 
have dashed instantly alongside, but the old coxswain respectfully warn- | 
ed me of the danger of such a measure, “as the boat,” he said, “ would | 
instantly be swamped by the crowds that would rush into her.” We | 
were now within a short distance of the vessel, and oh! what a sight of | 
horror was presented! The ports were all open, and the flames pouring | 
from them as from so many mouths, seemed eager for their prey. Num- | 
bers of creatures were swimming towards us, whilst others held | 
pieces of shattered spars, with strong convulsive grasp. The fore-part | 
of the ship was nearly consumed, and the upper part abaft was rapidly | 
falling in. Those who could swim, we left for other boats totake up ; and | 
pulling under the stern, we lay unobserved, by the gun-room ports, while 
the fiery fragments came tumbling thick about us. Trusting to my 
skill in swimming, should it be deemed requisite to jump overboard, I 
instantly entered the port-hole; and the ship having turned before the | 
wind, what little air aes was, drove the greatest part of the «moke for- 
ward: yet there was an almost insupportable heat, and the suffocating | 
vapors bid defiance to my efforts to penetrate further. A feeling I | 
could mot account for—an indescribable feeling—urged me on, and I | 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


reached the gun-room ladder, at the bottom of which lay a human being, 
whose sufferings, apparently, were over. I passed my hand quickly to 
the heart, to feel if any palpitation yet remained, and discovered that 
the individual was a female: she was yet living, and in a few minutes 
was safely in the boat! Again I returned with three of my crew and 
soon had the satisfaction of rescuing eight poor wretches, who lay in a 
state of insensibility, and must soon have perished. Stimulated by suc- 
cess, we penetrated to the burning deck above; and never shall I forget | 
the horror of the spectacle. Here all was brilliancy and light; and 
the devouring element, rolling its huge volumes over many a devoted 
victim, roared in its fierceness, as if to stifle the thrilling scream of the 
last death-pang. Several half-burnt and mangled bodies could be dis- 
tinguished in the flames, and mariy others lay in a sensenless state, un- 
conscious of the awful doom awaiting them. Near the transom, abaft, 
sata mother, with an infant in her arms. She seemed unconscious of any 


object moving near her: she saw not our approach, but her eye-balls 


wildly glared upon the red hue of the burning fabric. I spoke to her, 
shook her arm, but her eyes still continued fixed—alas! the film of 
death was onthem! She heeded me not, but clasped her infant closer to 
her bosom—gave one wild, one dismal shriek, and mortal y was over. 





The moments became exceedingly precious; the smiling infant (for it 
smiled amidst the horrors of the appalling scene,) was secured ; and se- 
veral wretches were 


! to the gun-room scuttle, where they 
were thrown down, risking their limbs to save their lives; and the boat 
was, completely filled, almost to sinking: yet numbers were still left be- | 
hind, and roused fogm their stupor by the increasing heat, came rushing 
to the port, and plunging headlong in the sea:—it was but changing 
their mode of death; for the watery clement, equally fatal with that 
from which they strove to esa Ifed them in its dark abyss, at 
once their destruction and their grave. I was compell-d to put some of 
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: rescued party in the launch, and then pulled briskly for the frigate 
| 
| 
| 
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The female I had thus saved was still insensible ; but yet, as she lay ex- 
tended in the stern-sheets of the boat, with her head resting on my 
knees, I could feel the tremulous palpitation of her heart; and Hope 
sy a that she might yet recover. She appeared to be young, but 
her dark hair hung in thick flakes down her oss so as to conéeal her 
features. The worthy coxswain had wrapped the infant in his jacket, 
which was now sweetly sleeping in the box by his side. 

Several of the sufferers, restored to fresh air, speedily recovered ; but 
it was only to lament some one whem they supposed had perished. In 
the bows of the boat, an elderly man raised his white head, and with 
incoherent language, inquired where he was. The bowman soothed 
him, and tried to explain his situation. . “‘ But my son! my daughter!” 
he exclaimed, ‘ where are they!’ Then turning to the burning ship— 
“Wretched, wretched man, they ‘are lost!—lost for ever, and I yer 
live !’* He struggled to throw himself into the sea, but, overcome with 
weakness, fell backward. Ar this moment another voice faintly uttered, 
‘My father! my father!’ A ery of ecstacy burst from the old man’s 
lips—it was his son! The youth lay near me, and the exclamati¢n 
drew my attention towards him. He started up like one awaking from: 
a frightful dream, and glared wildly around. But, O God! in what 
language can I pourtray the various feelings which alternately took pos~ 
session of my sou!, when, fixing his look on me, I saw the countennace 
of Sir Edward’s son. A sick shuddering came across me. The old 
man had called upon his daughter. In: an instant the inanimate body 
of the young female was raised in my arms. J parted the dark tresses 
that obscured her face, and as the red glare shone upon it, recognised: 
my Agnes. Yes, it was she! my arm had enc#tcled her neck, my han® 
had Sten pressed upon her heart—but then I knew her not: and now to 
find her thus! Sobs of anguish, and tumultuous bursts of joy, followed 
sin rapid succession. The men rested on their oars: the coxswaim 
guessed the cause, but knew not the whole truth; and it was some mi-- 
nutes before | was sufficiently tranquil to give directions. ‘‘ You have 


| saved her, Sir,” said the coxswain, and a glow of pleasure filled my 
_ heart. Sir Edward and his son relapsed into stupor, and shortly after- 


wards we reached the fiigate. I sprang upon the deck, to inform ube 
captain whom I had brought, and then returned again to the boat, to see 
my only, my richest treasure, safely. conducted up the side. In my 
arms I carried the dear girl to the captain’s cabin: stole one kiss from 
those lips, on which I had hung with such delight in early infaney—- 
front her to my heart—and then hastened back to my duty. Agaim- 
reached the ship; but all approach was now impossible, and we could 
only pick up those who were enabled to swim; and'occasionally, by 
great hazard, run so close as to receive some poor sufferer from the 
wreck, “Yet there were many who still remained; and dreading te 


_ trust themselves to the sea, hung tremblingly between two deaths. My 


boat was once more filled, as were also all the rest, and we made for: 
the frigate, which had arrived within a short distance. Suddenly, an- 
awful explosion shook the whole atmosphere, the glare of light was fos 


| a monient increased—the next, a shower of blazing timbers fell in every 


direction around ; and the pale moon alone shed her silvery effulgemee- 
on the transparent wave. No shouts, no shrieks were to be heard: the 


| bitterness of death was passed, and all was as tranquil as the grave. 


Happily the burningruin had struck none of the boats, and we sees: 
afterwards put the sufferers on board. The boats then again repaired’ 
to the place; but, except the shattered remnants of the wrecks, 1.0 trace 
was left: the swelling billows rolled smoothly on—and that gallaut 
ship, with many a stout heart, was buried beneath its deceitful surface. 
Still we passed across and across, in every direction; and long after 
the sun had kindled up the day our search was continued; but nothimge 
met our view, except mutilated fragments of human bodies, and pieces 
of blackened timber. All hands repaired on board, the boats were 


| hoistened in, and the frigate pursued her way to England. 


On getting on board, I hastened to the surgeon, and inquired the 
state of Agnes and her friends. They had all recovered, and were 
composed to slumber. Etiquette forbade my entering the precincts of 
the cabin uninvited ; yet I lingered near the door, and the steward gave 
me all the information I could obtain. Duty compelled me to attend im 
another part of the ship; after which I hastened to my birth, and 
equipped myself in uniform, for the forenoon watch. Never was I more 
studious in adjusting my dress; and a feeling of pride animated me, 
under the reflection that I had endeavored fo carn my present distine- 
tion solely by my own efforts. We had saved ninety-seven people, (im- 
cluding passengers,) cut of one-hundred and forty-three. The ship was 
an East Indiaman, on her out; and Sir Edward was going iz 
her to Calculatta, to fill a high official station. No one could tell how 
the fire had originated, but it was su to have been occasioned bx 
the communication of some sper i © matter with the fodder, stuweet 
in the orlop deck, for the live-stock ; but so amazingly rapid had beem 
its spread, that the boats were rendered useless before they could be 
got out, excepting one small jolly-boat, which sunk soon after it was 
lowered. Notwithstanding my attention to dress, it would be impes- 
sible to describe the tumult of agitation under which I laboréd. Pareats 
—home—Agnes—all rushed upon my heart ; and the cruel blow whiek». 
had occasioned my departure, mingled with the rest. When relieving: 
the watch, I found my friend, the lieutenant, upon deck, and to him 
briefly related my situation. He had heard parts of my story before = 
but when I told him all, he advised me to suffer things to take theis 
course; to manifest a becoming spirit, and by no means to shew rr- 
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sentment. He said, the captain had spoken very highly of me, for my 
exertions and humanity, and was greatly pleased with my conduct.— 
Praise is sweet from those who despise unmeaning flatiery, and this 
came like a cordial to my drooping mind. 


Soon after ten o’clock Sir Edward awoke, considerably refreshed, and 
walked about the cabin. He talked much of his deliverer; and on being 
<oon after joined by his children, he returned thanks to Heaven for their 
safety. While rising from the attitude of thanksgiving, his eye was sud- 
denly caught by a view of his own castle, and several neighboring pros- 
pects, which I had delineated from memory. He stood still; it revived 
recollections at once beth pleasing and painful. Agnes joined him, with 
an exclamation of surprise, for she, too, had discovered the cottage of my 
parents. Her brother had left them. for the deck. The moment I saw 
him ascending, a feeling of indignation filled my breast, but it was mo- 
mentary: I gave him the usual salute, and walked forward, to issue di- 
rections tothe men. Shortly afterwards Sir Edward and Agnes appeared, 
and my agitation became almost insupportable, particularly when I heard 
the captain’s voice hailing me, and guessed the purport of his call.— 
Muastering all my resolution, I approached them; but who can saint the 
different look of father, son, and daughter? The countenance of the first 
was suffused with shame; the second betrayed a humble pride ; while 
Agnes, her eyes filled with tears, viewed me with tenderness, mingled 
with reproach. Sir Edward expressed his acknowledgments in broken 
accents ; sometimes it was stiff formality, and then it sunk to condescend- 
ing kindness. There was a cunflict of passions in his breast. He took 
my hand with coldness, and then pressed it ardently. The son had 
walked away, but Agnes spoke volumes to my soul. I had been trea- 
snred in her memory with fond affection. The interview was distressing 
to each. _I would have imquired for my parents; but while the question 
dang upon my lips, a well-remembered face displayed itself{—it wa¥ the 
old butler of the family. As soon as it was possible, I took the old man 
aside, and learned that the kind beings to whom I owed existence had 
been dismissed from the estate, but had since obtained a competency 
through the death of a relation, and were now comfortably settled. They 
had mourned my loss as one who would never return, and he believed 
they were totally unacquainted with my being alive. I briefly ran over 
may history to him, and only on one subject was I silent; but this was un- 
necessary, a3 he told me many circumstances which gladdened my heart. 
Being officer of the forenoon watch, it was-my turn to dine with the cap- 
tain. This I would gladly haye declined; but it was impossible, with- 
out a breach of regulations. At the appointed hour, after putting on my 
€ul} dross, I entered the cabin, and was seated, at the captain's desire, by 
the sideof Agnes. Sir Edward bit his lips, but his son quitted the table, 
muttering something about plebeian; while the sweet girl was almost 
fainting with alarm. The captain had noticed a strange peculiarity at 
our first meeting; and, as | understood afterwards, had made many in- 
quiries respecting me. My friend the lieutenant had also given him 
some hints, but his heart was too generous to insult an individual be- 
cause his origin was humble. He himself had climbed through every 
gradation to his present rank, and despised the proud aspirings of those 
who considered high birth as the greatest recommendation. Withont 
discomposing himself, he directed the steward to carry the young gentle- 
tman’s plate to another table. Sir Edward felt this; and rising up, de- 
manded whether his present condition bad so fa: reduced him in the 
captain’s estimation, as to make him the object of insult? “Sir Ed- 
ward,” replied the captain, calmly, “ when you have explained yourself, 
I shall be better able to answer you: at present I am involved in mys- 
tery.” “Look there !”” said the Baronet, pointing to me, “the son of 
my gardener! Look there!” continued he, turning to his son, “ the heir 
of the richest baronetage in Great Britain: and chat,” pointing to Agnes, 
“to my shame be it spoken, is my daughter!” I offered to withdraw 
“Sit still, Mr. ——,”’ said the captain, taking me by the hand, rising at 
the same time with all the dignity which»marked bis character, “ Sir 
Edward,” he conlly answered, “ it is not in my nature to taunt any one 
with obligations. I view mankind as united to me by the strongest ties ; 
and whether it was a beggar or a duke, should consider I had only done 
iy duty, in snatching a fellow creature from destruction, But, let me 
ask, where would your baronetage have been, had not this young officer 
stepped between you and the grave? Where would your ungrateful son 
have been, but for his timely aid? And where would this sweet girl, of 
whom any father ought to be proud—where, I say, would she have been, 
bat for the youth you despise?” Hegrewwarm. “ By heaven! Sir Ed- 
ward! you would have found the sharks no respecters of birth or riches: 
they revel mm the glorious spoils of Death; and you, long ere now, might 
have satiated their ravenous appetites!” The Baronet slddered. “As 
for this young officer, he has been upwards of three years under my com- 
mand. I have watched him silently and secretly: he is a noble fellow, 
and shalt never want a friend while these old timbers hold together! If 
he has ve your daughter, say so at once, and I instantly diseard 
him.” “He has! he has!’ exclaimed both Sir Edward and his son. 
[i fle myself inspired with eloquence, and told my tale.. “If,” said 
I, “to love Miss Agnes is a crime, it is one that has produced the 
most happy results, and never, never, will I resign it. To that love 
I am. indebted for my present situation; it has been the Polestar 
of my heart, yet never till this moment did my lips avow it. This 

» Sir, is tHe injury I have committed; and now it remains with 
you to drive me from you, or still to cherish the obscure individual whom 
you are pleased to patronise.” ‘ Drive you away, my boy!” replied the 
capitan: “no, no, I should indeed consider you unworthy of my notice, 
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could you associate with so lovely a lass, and be insensible to her amia 
ble disposition and beauty. But what says the fair lady? Does she, 
too, despise the poor hut honest sailor?” A faint smile passed acros® her 
palid cheek, as she distinctly uttered—* He has preserved my father’s 
life!” Atthat moment, thrown off my guard, I caught her hand, and 
pressed it to my lips. Both her father and her brother saw it, but they 
neither spoke nor moved. ‘Come, comé;” said the captain, as he turn- 
ed round to hide the gathering tear: “let us sit down to dinner, ani 
we'll discuss the matter afterwards. At present, thank God, you are safe 
the young folks haae yet many years to “ over their heads, and a thou- 
es things may happen.” A pang shot threugh my breast. “Thus 
much, however, I will say: if ever he disgraces his cloth, € will be the 
first to oppose his designs; but if, on the contrary, he continues as he 
has begun, I will support him, by G—! with hand and heart: so, Sir 
Edward, you will have two opponents, instead of one.” Sir Edward rv. 
sumed his seat, his son returned to the table, but it was evidently with 
great mortification ; and the dinner passed off tolerably well. 

The infant I had taken from its dying mother was the’son of a female 
passenger, going to join hey husband, an officer in the army, who had 
preceded her about twelve months, at a time when it was impossible she 
could accompany him. The little innocent did not want for nurses in the 
frigate, as a great many women had been saved, and all were anxious to 
caress and fondle the child. After touching at the island of Flores, for a 
supply of water and fresh provisions, we purgued our course fi e; 
and though, from mv junior station, I could not join the company"@f Sir 
Edward and his family, nor even approach the captain, unless on duty, 
yet Agnes took frequent opportunities of conversing with me. I did not 
venture to mention my ardent attachment, or request a return of her es- 
teem, yet I had the satisfaction of knowing that we regarded each other 
with feelings of affection, founded upon the purest desire of promoting 
each other’s happiness. None but those who have witnessed, can form 
an idea of the beauties of a fine, clear summer evening, passed upon the 
glossy surface of the ocean. It is the season when the officers assem- 
ble on the quarter-deck, and, as they pace fore and aft, enjoy the socia! 
and unrestrained converse which is precious to the heart. The falling 
shades of twilight conceal the anxious look, the starting tear, as busy 
Memory conjures up scenes of past joys, and Hope pourtrays the coming 
futtire. It was at p Mes hours that Agnes generally came on deck, and 
I sometimes had the inexpressible pleasure of enjoying her society. Sir 
Edward had relaxed in his haughtines; but his son remained impenetra- 
bly stubborn. 


At length we arrived in England. The Baronet repaired to London ; 
but previously to his departure, I received the most solemn assurance oi 
the constancy of Agncs. To my friend the lieutenant, I was indebted for 
this last inte: view ; and in his presence our vows of fideljty were pledged 
As soon as possible, I visited my parents (whose joy exceeded al! 
bounds) and found them very comfortably settled. A few weeks after 
our arrival, the Baronet, with his son and daughter, once more embark- 
ed for Bombay. I had one farewell letter from Agnes; and every feeling 
of my soul was roused to renewed exertions in my profession, under the 
hope of one day calling her mine. It would be a useless, though perhaps 
not an uninteresting task, for me to detail the events of seven succeed- 
ing years; during which I frequently endeavored to get upon the East 
India station, and at lasp succeeded. Through the recommendation of 
the captains I had served with, I was at this time first lieutenant of a 
sleop of war, and had obtained considerable property in prize-money ; 
but I knew it would be necessary to gain higher promotion, before Sir 
Edward would listen to my proposals. Nevertheless, the prospect of 
seeing Agnes, afforded the most lively emotions of pleasing expectation. 
To this moment I can remember the delight which swelled my soul, 
when we anchored at Bombay, with an enemy’s vessel of superior force, 
which we had captured, after a smart engagement; and which had 
been, for a long time, a great annoyance to our trade in the India seas 
As soon as duty would permit, 1 went ashore, and eagerly enquired for 
the residence of Sir Edward. Thither I hastened, and al:nost the first 
individual that met my sight was the old butler. From him I learned 
that the baronet-+had been consigned to the tomb about nine months be- 
fore; that young Sir Edward retained an important office; and that the 
gentle. Agnes, harrassed by the imporlunitics of her brother (LI after- 
wards heard cruelties), to become the wife of an extremely wealthy but 
depraved libertine, had sunk, broken-hearted, to the graye! and the old 
man, with many tears, placed in my hands her last letter, addressed to 
me, with a small box, containing lier miniature and severab other me- 
mentos of an affectionate heart. 

I shall not attempt to describe the anguistrof my spirit at this heavy 
disappointment. Many years have flown away since, and I am new an 
old post-captain; but though I have seen hundreds of beautiful and plea- 
sing women, I am still single. My affection for the devoted Agnes—my 
first, my only love—remains unshaken; and I look forward to that hap- 
py union, in the blissful realms of immortality, which knows neither sepa- 
ration nor sorrow ! 1 


rt 


An aged father had three sons, in whose compafty he was walk- 
ing, when an old enemy of his came running out of his ambush, and 
inflicted a severe wound upon him before any of the bystanders could 
interfere. The eldest son pursued the assassin, the second bound up 
his father’s wound, and the third swooned away. ich of the 
sons loved his father hest ? 
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From the Britannia—a London Tory Journal. 


SIR E. L. BULWER AS A POLITICIAN. 


Although Sir Edward Bulwer is now no longer the holder of a 
seat in Parliament, his s:cession from the House is sufficiently recent 
to make him still the object of curiosity. Nor indeed is it a settled 
thing that he will not again present himeelf before some constituen- 
cy, a8 he possesses, in no ordinary degree, vanity and the ambition 
of being thought a statesman. 

It was the literary reputation of the author of ‘* Pelham,” that first 
recommended him to the esteem of the people of Lincoln. From the mo. 
ment that it was first announced that he intended to offer himself, 
every lady in the place determined that he should succeed. Even 
those who were too antiquated or too rustic to have read his novels, 
joined the cabal when he personally canvassed the electors. They 
were unanimously of opinion that he was the most fascinating 
young man they had ever set eyes on. Such eyes! Such whiskers ! 
And then he had such a way with him! For be it known that Sir 
Edward knews, or thinks he knows, the sex ; and practises all those 
little arts of delicate flattery which, with the uninitiated, sometimes 
succced, Thus, his canvassings of the electors of Lincoln were lit. 
tle more than rehearsals of scenes for furture novels. With the old | 
he gossipped; with the young he flirted; with the half-genteel he | 
was aristocratic and mysterious ; with the languishing, he was as 
tendelita romantic as one of his own heroes. The result was that | 
he was irresistible, and even where the men were obliged to vote for | 
the gallant Colonel Sibthorpe, the hearts of the women were with | 
the handsome and intellectual young writer. 

Sir Edward Bulwer indeed is almost universally a favourite with | 
the ladies—a fact that helps us in forming our estimate of his intel. | 
lectual calibre. He might be described as the Coryphceus of the | 
emasculate schoul of composition—of those innumerable scribblers, _ 
half poetical, half philosophical, and wholly superficial. who have | 
imparted such a fictitious splendour and brilliancy to the current lit. 
erature of the hour, and who if words were thoughts might make | 
many a mute inglorious Milton abandon his timid purpose in des. 
pair. Not that I would undervalue the merits of Sir Edward Bul. | 
wer, such as they are. He has achieved much, and in various de- 
partments of literature, as a novelist, historian, dramatist, politician. | 
But most assuredly, possessed of such talent, and having done so | 
much, he ought to have effected more. He has been contented with | 
temporary applause, and particularly with the applause of that sex | 
which more than the other reasons and judges through the imagination; 
when he might by concentrating his powers, and entering upon his task. | 
in a more humble spirit, have achieved what would at least have a 
chance of being remembered. 

This, however, is not a place to enter into a criticism of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer’s merits or demerits as a writer, further than to estab. 
lish it as a characteristic of his mind, that he would prefer to catch | 
at temporary fame by being elaborately superficial, than to wait pa- 
tiently and work laboriously for a more durable if a slower reputa- 
tion. The same defect pervades his political character. When he 
first entered the House of Commons great expectations were formed 
of what he would ultimately achieve. His early novels had exhibi- 
ted so much shrewdness and quick perception of human weakness 
that men thought they detected in him symptoms of the spirit which 
leads to ascendancy over mankind. And, undoubtedly, Sir Edward 
Bulwer does possess much of the capability required. As a_ politi. 
cal thinker he is by no means bigoted to any doctrine ; on the con- 
trary, he often sets out in the spirit of impartial inquiry, and he is 
independent enough to avow any conclusion to which he might 
come, regardless of pariy considerations. Hc is alse capable of ta- 
king enlarged views of the duties of states, both to their own io og 
lation and in their relations with other states; and as I said 
fore, all his speculations seem primarily dictated by a philosophical 
love of truth; and not, as in the case of many public men, prostitu- 
ted to serve the immediate purpose of party. Again, he has talents, 
of a very high order, and the power of bringing them well to bear 
upon any object he may have in view ; the mere fact of his widely- 
extended reputation is sufficient evidence of this. Yet, notwithstan- 
ding all the advantages of a previous reputation, and great talents, 
Sir Edward was really worse tian useless in the House of Commons. 
He never produced any favourable impression as a speaker—on the 
contrary, his harangues were always tedious and uninteresting. Nay, 
although his faults of style never led him to the extent of making 
himself ridiculous, because there was always something in the mat. 
ter of his speeches to redeem them, yet his ambition to astonish as 
an orator often led him to the very verge, by exhibiting a strong con. 
trast between the conception of the effect to be produced and the 
want of any physical power to carry it out. As reported in the pa- 
pers, his speeches often read as fine disquisitions on the philosophy 
of politics. Party pretexts were there often dignified by historical 
parallel ; or redeemed from thcir inherent baseness by being associa 
ted with grander ulterior objects. They were many of them, in fact, 
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they emulated the laborious polish and elegant finish of Macaviey; 


but they were destitute of the skill by which that speake~ produces ~ 


a complete and harmonious whole. They wanted, also, his power of 
adapting the products of labour of months to the exingency of the 
moment, and of imparting to them the freshness of spontaneous con- 
ception. Sir Edward Bulwer, like Mr. Macauley, bestows much ta- 
bour on the preparation of his.speeches, wnting them carefully, and 
committing them to memory. ‘They had all the misplaced pointed- 
ness of phrase that is likely to attend productions prepared to be 
dragged into use whenever an occasion can be found. ‘Though of- 
ten embodying political truths, those truths never seemed to tell, be- 
cause not uttered at convenient seasons; he was often didactic where 
he should have appealed to the passions of his auditors; aud often 
would come forth an eloquently written appeal to thcir passions or 
their imaginations, whén a few facts, or a little hard reasoning, would 
have suited them better. “The secret of this incongruity was, that the 
ges had been written, and if there was a chance of the subject be- 
ing disposed pf, they would be lost for ever. Hence their appearaace in 
unfitting company. 
In style, these speeches were ‘open to the same charges as the 
other writings of Sir Edward Bulwer. The same absurd straining 
after striking and unusual effects ;—the same perversion of the le- 


| gitimate purposes of language, to the production of a mere phantas- 


magoria of words, unallied to clear ideas ;—the same moth-like pas 
sion for the glittering and superficial ;—the same woman.like striving 
for admiration, Without thought as to its worthiness : all these blots 
upon his character, as a novelist, a historian, anda dramatist, attach 


| eqally to his attempts as a politician. ‘Though in his speeches there 


was much that arrested attention, yet it was impossible to collect 
from them any sound theory of poiitics, or to follow with any safety 
principles to conclusions. Another fault of them was, that they 
were pitched too high for the intellectual calibre of the great body 
of the house— a common fault with young litterateurs. Great speak- 
ers show their superiority by rendering their abstractions and the es- 
sence of their conclusions intelligible to common understandings— 
would-be great ones, on the other hand, affect the oracular, and ex- 
ercise no inflaence atall. The result of Sir Edward's parliamenta- 
ry effusions was, that had he not he!d so high a station in literature, 
he would never have been endured in the House asa speaker. His 
ambition and assumption would soon have found their level. 

In person, Sir Edward Bulwer is not to my taste. [le is too hand- 
some to be manly, and too effeminate to be handsome. The young 
lady portion of the public are already familiar with his beauties,as they 
Ostentatiously appear before the title-pages of his works: as they 
have unanimously pronounced him all but divine, it is not for men 
to question their judgment. But, to me, a little masculine ugliness 
would be far preferable. Pretty men have their natural place behind 
the counter. But, it will be said, he cannot help being good-looking. 
No; but he can help priding himself on it, and constructing himself 
intoa dandy. The word “ dandy,” indeed scarcely describes ti > 
studied effeminacy of his style of dress and manners, which can 
scarcely be comprehended unless they are seen. From the eiabo- 
rately curled whiskers, down to the delicately pointed bvot, all is 
study and art. Yet, with all this effort—and although Sir Edward 
certainly is a remarkab'e man, if seen in the street, I cannot say 
that his appearance is that of a finished gentleman, though he evi- 
dently thinks that it is He looks much like a model fitted out to be 
looked at, and as if a rough wind would put all his neatness and ele- 
gance to flight. His head, though goud enough in itself—albeit 
though somewhat too bory, and wanting in finish of contour—dors 
not seem to harmonise with his body which is neither miscular enough 
to be manly, nor light and supple enough to be graceful. His tread 
is measured, without being firm, as though he were walking in the 
mud and feared to spoil his dress boots. ‘There is a superziliousness 
in his air and carriage, which fails in its,apparent object, that of 
making him appear Sictingue. : 

Asa speaker, Sir Edward was very ineffective. His effeminacy 
of manner was allied to great assumption, and a most ambitious 


mode of delivery. But, as his voice has all the thinness of a woman’s, ~ 


without its richness and melody of tone, his straining at the gran. 
diloquent made him appear still more weak and vapid. He spoke 
like a schoolboy spouting. 

Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, Bart., was born in 1805. 
He is the third soa of the late General Balwer, and his mother, who en 
joys a considerable property, is still living. His younger brother, 
Mr. Henry Bulwer, formerly member for Marylebone, is Secretary 
to the French Embassy. Sic Edward’s works are too well known, 
to need recapitulation here. He first entered Parliament in 1831, 
as member for St. Ives. He was elected for Lincoln soon after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and sat for the borough until the last 
election, 
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The effects of drinking spirituous liquors were stated by the 
late Sir Astley Cooper to be -loss of appetite, indigestion, flatus in 
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elaborate essavs upon the subjects of discussion, studded with stri. the stomach, yellowness of the skin, cedama of the lower extremi- 
king illustration and shrewd or dazzling if wey profound deduction, | ties, and consequent ulceration of them, water in the pleare and 
arrayed in all the fascination of antithetical phrase. At a distance | pericardium, disease of the valves of the heart. - 
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BROTHER JONATH AN. | Whether his syatem of black mail has operated iattie the Collec, 


| of this port, who fees him with the people’s money to escape his per... 


nal abuse, or whether the “ mousing qwl” has hawked at higher quar. 
N cw~ Dork : ry, and obtained an influence in Washington; in whatever way he |), 
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obtained the toll upon which he is fattening, is of little moment, ».. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, inaseael ’ cept to the parties implicated. If Mr. Curtis has used the influence «; 


=== | respectable men, and the aid of reputable Whig journals to attain }i. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. present place, but to prostitute his perquisites in this way, there are ) 

¥rominent among the matter in this number will be found an article terms of reproach too severe to apply to him. We are informed, how. 
‘ey Mr. Cooper, in in relation to the Effingham controversy. Every candid | ever, that Bennett executes printing for other. branches-of the pub!) 
zmind must admit that be has effectually disproved the identity of Mr. | service also, as well as for the revenue department. Now these sepa- 
@ingham with the author of Heme as Found; and that the novel, with | rate sops all come from one general head, as we intimated last week, 
‘Sais comments, differs essentially in its bearing and character from the | or this pest of society holds « poisoned dagger at the throat of mow 
work, as reviewed by the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer. We than one of the goveznment officials in this city. Gentlemen are toun| 
Mall, ina few weeks, publish a third article upon the samo subject, | to clear their skirts, or to acknowledge that terror of this moral as«:.- 
sam the same pen. _ sin has compelled them to subsidise him into silence. 

The story by Mr. Tasistro, published in this paper, has an additional No motive but fear can have given Bennett this advantage over |,o- 
iiamerest from the circumstance that it is a relation of facts. Stange as nest men and good citizens. The man does not live who can love or w- 
efaese apparently supernatural occurrences seem, and convinced as we spect him; and if there be in the country a person 30 vile as to acknow- 
eswast be that the declarations of the lunatic were only singular acci- | ledge James Gordon Bennett a kindred spirit, he has not yet n him- 
<enta) truths, the very wildness of the narrative gives it a charm irre- , self; or if he had, could command no influence which w t the 

% The story of Matthew Scrawler is a good common sense har- | government printing in his gift. Either Mr, Tyler has caused the ap- 
«adive, with an excellent moral.- Application and industry are surer pointment-for some unexplained reason; or the presence of Mr. Ben- 
sgwarantees of competence than birth or inheritance; and the simple and _ net's reporters in Washington has operated as a terror upon some men. 
exetural manner in wkich the tale is related, adds every thing to its in- | bers of the cabinet; or the New York officials have been awed into th 
*oerest. throwing of a bone to a troublesome dog. Mr. Tyler we are assured ha. 

Te the fidelity of the doings in Hareville, as detailed by a corres- | had rothing to do with it. The matter lies araong other hands. W). 
qeondent, we can testify—having “ been there.” Ezekiel Jones, who | can show clean hands? Who is it that fears that his eccentricities ma) 
Geappens to be in town to welcome Boz, has “ been there,” too; and | be dished up, in New York in the peculiar style for which the Heral:| 
‘kmewing the whole story of the young woman upon whom detraction | is famous? 

«was thrown at the meeting of the society, has agreed to write it out for | SAF OR 
sneet west Bonmtha. | ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

‘The selections of German music, the reader will notice, are still con- 3 
rGmaed. We regret to say that this treat, which our musical readers 
ave learned to look for with as much regularity as for the Jonathan 
tiaself cannot last many weeks longer. Some other novelty will be pre- 
-ented to the music reader when this subject is exhausted. 
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- On Monday morning next occurs the festival of St. Valentine, who 
_ suffered martyrdom at Rome in the reign of the Emperor Claudius IT., 
, by decapitation. He was early canonized by the Church, and his me- 
mory eppears to have deserved the honor, fur he was remembered an! 
beloved for his love and charity, those important essentials of Christian 
SSees _ practice. 5‘ 
THAT APPOINTMENT. | The Pagan Romans celebrated on the 15th of Feb. annually, the feast o: 
I would seem that there is yet some unexplained mystery in relation _ Pan. A part of the religious ceremony was to sacrifice two goats and a dog, 
ws the precise manner in which Mr. James Gordon Bennett has been 224 to touch with the bloody knife the foreheads of two patrician yout): 
sasabled to insert his fingers into the public purse. It is not surprising | These young men were then armed with whips made of the skins of 
eat nobody is anxious to share the infumy of the diversion of the the goats und dog aforesaid, stripped nearly naked, and directed to ru. 
qgeeple’s money for the support of this man in his evil doing ; but it is , 2beut the streets and strike all persons whom they meet. Women werv 
«certain that he has, at this moment an office in operation, executing a | 20Xious to throw themselves in the way, to get a blow from these repr: - 
partion, and that, too, of the most lucrative description, of the public syntatives of Pan, as it was considered a propitious omen. Afterward 
gvinting. The American people are hardly aware how much they are this custom degenerated into various less ceremonial observances, among 
iadebted to this individual, abroad. Through acquaintauce with some of | Which was the practice of putting names into a cup, and ditecting 
the underlings of*the English press, he sends his filthy sheet to very Youth to draw lots fur their future mates. The eagly Christians, when 
emany of the leading cities of Europe. We hardly take up a foreign | they could not change old customs, adopted and consecrated them. St 
‘le that we donot find the “New York Herald” quoted, in its beastly | Valentine suffered martyrdom on or about the ntiddle of February, ani 
-thsconity, vile egotism, and shocking profanity, aS a specimen of thé | hence came the observance of the 14th of February as St. Valentine’: 
™ American Press,” and an'example of what is popular, fashionable, hire 
| 


=tauk customary in the New World... The same paper is quoted on Ame- Bik ig SR 
-gican matters, and the homilies of the high Tory press of England draw Tae Boz Batt.—All the preparations for this pleasant fete are com- 
heir texts, confirmations and references from this same sheet, the abso- | pleted, all the tickets are sold, all the purchasers are on hand, all the 
‘Gare falsity of the views and assertions of which are so well known here, | Milliners are busy, and all the world are determined to have a pleasan: 
wwhere its character is appreciated. _ time of it. We do beseech every body engaged in this and other recep- 
&£ this man Bennett were an American we should uot hesitate to call | tien matters hot to go into them with too mueh fury; or they will dis- 
‘Whim a’ disgrace to his country. As this continent has been spared the | gust the man utterly, before they have done with him. He is “ bein, 
‘tame of giving him birth, and only gives him the protection which can- | stuffed” at the rate cooks proceed, when they have a bird in training 
«mst be refused even to reptiles ; as he is in fact a foreign outcast, prating , §&t Up a pate de foie gras; but the stuffers may find, before they have 
aabout “our institutions,” while not a man employed in his editorial co- | done with him, that Charles Dicketis is not the goose they take him fo: 
Semms és an American by birth or adoption, it is too much to notice the Mr. Dickens spent Saturday and Sunday at Worcester, with the Go- 


weadiness with which his foreign contemporaries class him as a “ Jona- | vernor of Massachusetts. On Tuesday he was to dine at Hartford ; ai 
| on this (Saturday) morning, he was expected in New York, 

The dinner to Dickens in Boston was truly a delightful union of in- 
tellect, conviviality and hospitality. In this city a similar entertai:- 
That he does receive | ment takes place on the 18th instant, under the auspiees of Irving, Bx - 

ant, Halleck, and other of the leading minds of the metropolis. 


*an;'’—even those who know his parentage carefully losing sight of it, 
“am motives, which, so far as they include denial of his kindred, are 
cstazal cnough. That such a man should receive government patronage 
&s & wrong to our national character unendurable. 
*® é a fact as shameful as it is undeniable. 
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DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. . |. 


Very little transpired in cither House at Washington during the last | 
days of last week, of importance to the country. On motion of Mr. 
Calhoun, in the Senate the communication of the President relative to 
the Creole case was referred to the committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
instructions to report immediately. On Friday, Mr. Benton moved a 
resolution, which laid over, instructing the Finance Committee to in- 
quire whether the public creditors were paid in specie or paper. Oth- 
ers might receive Treasury Notes for theit pay—he would not! 

The House was engaged during the last three days of the week al- 
most entirely with Mr. Adams’ defenge. Mr. Gilmer made a proposi- 
tion to withdraw his proposition to censure, on which the whole of 
these long proceedings were based, if Mr. Adams would give up his po- 
sition. That gentleman declined, and Mr. Adams still held the floor at 
the hour of adjournment on Saturday. 

On Monday the Adams discussion was at length disposed of in the 
House of Representatives by laying the whole subject upon the table, 
with Mr. Adams’s consent. The vote for the motion was: yeas 106, 
nays The House then refused to receive the Dissolution petition : 
yeas $0, nays 166. 

In Senate, Mr. Benton did not bring forward his proposition to sns- 
pend the bankrupt law, ‘as was expected. The day was consumed in a 
debate which arose out of the presentation of the fesolutions of South 
Carolina, not to receive a share of the proceeds of the public lands. 


eee 


Stare Leoistatcre.—We observe that the House of Assembly | 
have passed the bill to repeal the Registry Law of this city. It will 
pass the Senate without doubt; but whether Governor Seward will veto 
or affprove it remains to be seen. We are inclined to believe that he 
may sign it. The same reasons which he gave for signing the bill to 
repeal the act relating to the appointment of bank commissioners will an- 
swer for this. 

This is the week fur the election of State Officers by the Legislature. 

ye ne RET ’ 

A Fact.—The ready wit of a true born Irishman, however humble 
his station, is exceeded only by his gallantry. A few days since we ob- 
served a case in point. A sudden gust of wind took a parasol out of the 
hands of its owner; and before we had a chance to recollect whether it | 
would be etiquette to catch the parasol of a lady te whom we had never | 
been introduced, a jively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, caught the | 
parachute in the midst of its Ellsler gyrations, and ames it to the | 
loser with a bow which reminded us of poor Power. 


“ Faith, ma’am,” 


said he as he did so, “if you were, a0 strong as you are handsome it | 
swouldn’t have got away from you.’ 

‘Which shall I thank you for first, the service or your compliment ?” 
asked wpe lady, smiling. 

‘“ Troth, ma’am,” said Pat again, touching the place. where once stood 
the brim of what once was a beaver, “that look of your own beautiful 
eyes thanked me for both !"’ 


If that hod carrier will issue proposals to “ tache the jontale,” we'll dé 
his advertising gratis, and head his list of pupils. 
the thing. 


He has a genius for 


— 


Musteat Pusrications.—We have reseteed from Curey & Co. the 
second number of the Lady’s Musical™Library; from King & Co. the 
first of the Musical Miscellany ; and from Mullett two songs, the words 
of one of which are by Bor, and the other by Bailey, as sung by Mrs. 
Seguin. 


=< 
“Our Mess.”—Beside the Philadelphia edition, and the newspaper 


vepublications of “Our Mess,” the Messrs. Appleton have commenced 
& neat serial edition. 


“Tan Covewant.”—We have received the two first numbers of a 
Magazine of this title, which is the Oficial Organ of the Grand Lodge 
of the Independent order of Odd Fellows in the United States. It is 
neatly printed, and filled with matter pertinent to the cause it advocates, 
John G. Treadwell, National Hall, is the agent for this city. 


_lishers. 
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Parton Mectopiss, comprising Music, original and selected, for the 
Piano Forte and Organ, with several Tunes for the Harp and Guitar. 
Adapted to a series of Original Songs, moral and religious. Arranged 
and edited by Mrs. M. B. Lloyd, and Mrs. M. E. Bailey. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, and George A. Peters. 


We have often wondered how ladies, and young modest ladies too, 
could sing unblushingly, songs, the words of which no one could induce 
them to repeat in any other manner, equiyoques—nay almost ‘double en- 
tendres of the most impudent description being too frequently embodied 
in fashionable songs. Even where the words are modest enough, the 
sentiment, if carried out, is altogether unfit for a lady’s thoughts, and is 
therefore certainly indecorous upon her lips. It has therefore given us 
no small degree of pleasure to find a work like this, published under au- 
spices which ensure it a wide currency. The songs are principally, if 
not all of them, from the pen of an American poet, William Cutter. 
We question not that in the rythm and collocation of words for theic 
musical aptness, he has reeeived valuable hints from the lady editors. A 
song written by a purely musical writer, is too apt to consist of melody 
merely, words without meaning. Take translations of operas for in- 
stances; and as far as we have seen them, they are the most atrocious 
strings of inanity, spread thin, than can be imagined. On the other 
hand, your true poet is too apt to let the fire of genius dart up in jets 
which sometimes set the science of semibrieves and the gradations of 
crescendos and diminuendos at utter defiance. In this yolume, a happy 
mean is preserved. The words are adapted to the music, and the music 
to the words; and without pretence to extraordinary brilliance in words 
or music, the collection will be feund to possess that gentle glow of love 
and harmony, which is in every respect in keeping with the peace and 
calm jey of a happy fireside. 

SS: | 
Os tHe Beauties, Harmonies anp Susiimities or Nature. By 


Charles Bucke. Selected and Revised by the Rev. William P. Page. 
Family Library, No. 145. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Whoever would read in a small space a well arranged collection of the 
wonderful and the harmonious ; whoever would be convinced of the fal- 
lacy of the doctrine ef chance, and of the perfection of Wisdom and 
Power; whoever, in short, would be taught feelingly to trace in Nature 
the hand of Nature's God, should read this little volume. The existence 
of a Déity all wise men concede, and all good men feel. To read this 
work is to teach the one more than an abstract cold admission, and to 
give the other still deeper and more devotional sentiments. No one can 
take the work up, and toss it lightly by; and no one can read a page or 
even a paragraph without being the better for it. 

i ——_— 


Tue Bostox Miscetrany of Literature and Fashion. 
Boston: Bradbury & Soden. 


We are very much taken with this work. In typography and embel- 
lishments, it is A No. 1—for contributors it has the Everetts, and others 
of our first writers, and in the general style of its contents and getting up, 
bids fair to rival the best periodicals in this country or any other. 

——— 


New York and 


BaatyenD.—A few weeks since in noticing the frontispiece portrait 
of the volume of Brainerd’s poems, just published by the Messrs. Hun- 
tington, we doubted its resemblance. Since that time we have been as- 
sured that it is a copy of the only existing likeness ofhim. To elaborate 
a portrait from such scanty materials would not only be difficult, but, in 
this case unnecessary ; as the intimate friends of the deceased poet declare 
that nothing could be more like. Cheerfully, therefore, we retract our 


criticism. 
a 


Georsta IttvstrateD.—Parts V. and VI. of this elegant quarto 
have been received from Gould, Newman & Saxton, the New York pub- 
These embrace four splendid steel plates, making the number 
so far as published thirteen. The engraving is executed by some of the 
first artists in the country; and the work already has proved the editor’s 
originaY position, that Georgia Scenery is exceeded in romantic and beau- 


| tiful features by none in the land. 


dileelttliaitina 
Tur Peopre’s Liprary.—This is an exceedingly neat work, pub- 
lished by Mr. Post, from whom we receive so many good things. The 
idea of it is the republication, in a neat and cheap form of standard no- 
vels. In point of typography it is superb; and its circulation must be 
immense. , 
oe . 
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ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
‘i ENLIGHTENED FREEBOOTING. 

Since our last news has been received from China, brief but important. 
It will be remembered thet previous advices stated that the Emperor 
had restored Kesher to favor, with new marks of oriental approval, ia 
the peculiar Chinese'style. The last news, cight days later than the other, 


puts a different complexion on the matter. The intelligence is conveyed | 


in the Pekin Gazette, and is therefore undoubtedly authentic. This Pe- 
kin Gazette is a peculiar newspaper, peculiar because its statements 


may aéways be relied upon ; a character which it possesses in common — 


with no ether in China, because there is none other there, and which no 


other Gazette in the world possesses, because we “ barbarians” are too | 


ee enmnaibes trhich mebaliore, sath Leginpeesinieh: steadily refusing to make visits in return, have avoided recognising «|! 
| clain? which reciprocity might give to other nations, to dictate the terms 
i bassad ini hould be received in China. 
The decisions of the Chinese Emperor, and of the Imperial Offices are | SP" Lae ens cage neaiaggrn le sag me 


ir tacit and ev d | has been, ““ We come to you tor 
posted'on bulletins in the Imperial City, as soon as received, or made. Their tacit and even expressed language has 


The Peking Gazette is mainly made up of transcripts of these decisions, | 


to believe, than because we happen to know. A word or two in relation 
to the Pekin Gazette may not be inappropriate herc. 


appointihents, sentences, &e , which are thus copied and promulgated 


Had there been a regular post, the late advices would not have brought 
the false intelligence that the unlucky Keshen had been made a literary 
demi-god of, on earth, when in fact he has gone to join the celestials or 
their antipodes in another sphere. The Pekin Gazette says: 

6 moon 2 day (July 19.) The imperial will has been received. I 


order Keshen to be delivered over tw the great c il of the i jal | " 
es a | who did-call, for their own purposes, in the manner which he might choose. 


Kindred, who are to mect with the members of the board of punishments, 
and having determined from evidence his crime, to record it ina duly pre- 
pared report. Respect this. 

———. _ Theimperial will has been received. I order, that the alrea- 
dy degraded (from being a) great minister of state, Keshen, according 


| 
to the sentence of the great council of the imperial kindred, be detained — 
in prisonsantil autumn (9th moon, Oct. 15 to Sept. 12), when he is to be | 


beheaded according to his sentence. Respect this. 


This intelligence, which was of the first importance to Keshen, is not | 


without interest to every body else” The crime of the “ great degrad- 


ance with the terms of the British freebooters at Canton. Had he been 
received back into favor, it would have seemed that the policy of suc- 


cumbing to the demand for moncy on penalty of fire and sword, was | 


His decapitation cut off that hope, and the | gives a servant or a number of servants permission to treat with the 
| outsides’”’ under certain laws and regulations, which both the visitors 


ing ill to a dignitary whom we never saw, and certainly now nevershall | and the servants know perfectly. 


see ; and we are quite as far from rejoicing at individual or national | rupted. 


distress ; but we must say that this result is better for the world, than if | money by poisoning the old gentleman’s family with opium or fain in 
the Chinese authorities had given indications of an intention to suc- | 


cumb before the most mercenary and wicked measures which have ever _ ing been deceived until the rogues throw off disguise, detects, by the 


tobe the Chinese policy. 


poor imperial commissioner's head, at once. We were far from wish- 


been directed by a Christian nation against a heathen since the world be- 
gan. Our early school books, borrowing their tone from the English, 


nent ; and English paragraphists, to the present hour, are maudlin in 
their eloquence about the “poor aborigines” of North America. But 


history, in its atrocities ; and the case is not mended at all, when we 


cure the woes of fancied oppression under other governments. 

Much has been said about this matter—much more than is pertinent 
or even relevant. 
sephistries which disguise it, and cf the tortuosities of one-sided di- 
plomacy which have made it opaque. For centuries before the rise of 
European nations the policy of the Chinese governments, and the 
policy of the Chinese people, have remained unchanged, in their 
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A plain tale will divest the whole of the commercial | 


the same peculiarities which we findin the Chinese Empire now. From 
the earliest date of their records, we find that they desired no inter- 
course with the “ out-side barbarians..’ If this desire was founded and 
has been nourished by their belief that other nations are inferior, that is 


| none of our business. John Bull has, at any rate, taken a queer way oi 


showing that Europeans are superior to the Chinese in justice, or in 
mercy. ’ 

China first became known to the Europeans about the year 1518, when 
the Chinese government allowed the Portuguese to make a settlement 
Macao. At that date the Portuguese attempted to form diplomatic rela- 
tions. From that date to this, the Chinese government has never recos- 
nised the equality of other nations by sending ambassadors or ministers. 
They have permitted. visits, under their own laws and customs; and by 


nothing. We want nothing of you: If you come to us, or want any thins 
of us, you must come on our terms. If not, you may stay away.” The 


oy sh ialmepieindiares hntlliiteant ber ikremdiingtdes nations have not staid away; and the inference on the part of ~~ 
authority. The s, to purchasers, about 8s. 1d. sterling per | 


. | is therefore natural enough, and, we may add just enough, that in p@Fmit- 
annum, and seems to be published occasionally and semi-oceasionally, | ii u : 


: | ing the foreign barbarians to come to their country they are conferring « 
when there is matter to fill it; averaging about twice a week probably. . ee rians to tome to their country they 


i if . learly in the right} and the most absurd 
There is no regular post in China; and distant vice-royalties and distant | ne a a ay ae 


5 | and wicked assertion’ever made by a politician is that in substance uttered 
subscribers, must therefore take their chance about early transmissions. | 


- by John Quincy Adams, that Christian nations, under these circumstances, 


are justified in bombarding the Chinese into a compliance with diploma- 
tic forms which they do not recognise, and with which they have posit.v:- 
ly declined to have any thing to do. National Laws have the same ge- 


' neral rules of justice as social laws. Let us suppose our neighbor de- 


clining to visit others, and asking none to visit him, but receiving those 


It is optional for visitors to come or stay away, but as they do come, and 


_ he don’t choose to give them champagne or sparkling hock at dinner, are 


they therefore to batter his house down? 
morale of Mr. Adams's theory. 

China is a patriarchal Government, and we will follow the analogy « 
little further between the Chinese and our fictitious head of a family. 
Let us suppose that this unsocial person has not the best opinion of his 


Such would appear to be the 


‘ | neighbors, and does not choose that his family should associate with 
ed,” and afterward, undeubtedly, “great beheaded,” was the compli- | 


them at all—because he knows, or supposes that he knows that such «s - 


_ sociation will produce corruption, and perhaps make his house too \\n- 


comfortable for him. His neighbors are urgent fortintercourse. He 
does not choose to admit the outsides to intercourse with his insides, but 


Well—a trusted servant ia easily cor, 
He becomes the leaguer with his master’s enemies, and makes 
some other more delectable shape. 


The father of the household, hav- 


palpable evidence of his own senses, the mischief that is going on 


| He indignantly insists that his regulations shall be enforced, and that 
have taught us a holy horror of the Spanish aggressions on this conti- | 


the poison shal} be kept out. He issues ‘warniag upon warning, and 
every body knows the imperial house of Pekin issued warnings 


"enough, before active measures were taken. The servants still con- 
this Chinese business exceeds, or at least equals every thing recorded in | 


tinue to deceive him; until at last he falls foul of the demijobn of 


| cogniac, over which he has stumbled in his own hall, and scatters the li- 
remember that it takes place in the nineteenth century, at a time when | 


all the old ladies in Great Britain are defrauding their tea-caddies to | 


quor. What is to be done, then? 
Why—confound the old frantp—muster a mob. Tell him to pay over 


_ the value of his coach house or you will burn it down for him, and to 


, show you are in earnest, kill one or two of his family, and hamstring his 
coach horses. If he don’t like that, blockade his area doors, and choke 


, off his milk-man. Then tell him he must admit you, his kind neighbors, 
| and dear friends to his drawing room, dining room, larder and bed 
| rooms, for he has no right to shut-you out. 
: furthermore tell him, that, his servants having been in the habit, for your 


It is monstrous, you may 


principal relations. The ruins of the great wall carry back the benefit, of poisoning his children, that he should dare to say his soul is his 
origin of their doctrine of non-intercourse to a date ancient enough to | own, or that he will permit it no longer. If all this logic does mot con- 


give that doctrine the color of precedents, at any rate. The wondrous | 


tales of the early travellers into ‘“Cathay’”—the country which Colum- 


vince him, stene the barbarian in his bed-chamber! If that dont an- 
ewer, burn his house down, with as many of the family in it as will make 


bus expected to reach when he fey) upon Hispaniola, shadowed forth | up a “ glorious bulletin,” and steal such of his valuables as you can save. 
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Before proceeding to extremities, it may be profitable, after the fashion 
of the British in China, to let him off an hour or so, in consideration of 
the family plate, thrown out of the windows to you; and if he should 
dare to blame his servants: for such concessions to your amiability, so 
much the more of an uncivilized wretch is he. 

Such is no strained parabolic account of the doings of the British in | 
China. A war more unholy in its object, more highway-man-like, and | 
buccanneerish in its prosecution, and more hellishly cruel in its engage- 
ments was never planned, and never prosecuted. Savages who have | 
done cruel things, have done them in ignorance, or in retaliation. The 
Goths who overran Italy and dismantled Rome, were only carrying | 
back the compliments which Rome had sent all over the world. Na- f 
poleoa Bonaparte, than whom no name stinks more in a Briton’s nos- | 
trils, was led by circumstance after circumstance, requiring half preser- 
vation, to his conquests. For almost every instance of national aggres- 
sion and wickedness in ancient or modern history, an excuse, in the causes | 
which preceded it, or in the character of the times, ransom may gene- | 
rally be found. This attack of Great Britain upon the Chinese, stands | 
out a ception of bald wickedness, without the poor glitter of bold- | 

| 
| 





ness to make it tolerable. Craven in conception. the attack of science 
upon prejudicial inefficiency ; mercenary in conduct, the wringing out of 
dollars, with a meaner than Algerine spirit, for the ransom of house- 
holds from flame, and the safety of women and children from slaughter ; 
crue] and cowardly in its operations, bowling off men, women and 
children’s limbs, with as little compunction, and as little danger of re- 
sistance, as a gambler has in assaulting the unresisting ten-pins, the | 
history of this war might have formed a fitting episode in the history of | 
a Nero ora Caligula; nay, the burning of Rome by the former ty- 
rant had something more manly in it, for there was some danger that 
the tyrant’s slaves might rise against him. 

We had hoped that under the new British Ministry better counsels _ 
might have prevailed; but if this great wrong is consummated though | 
the nations may not interfere, He who holds the waters in the hollow of | 
His hand, will not forget the national transgression. British guns, in — 
Chinese seas and rivers may celebrate the investiture of the Prince 
Royal with bis hereditary honors; British arms may burn a province 
or so, by way of feu de joie, and pile up hecatombs of Chinese victims 
in honor of the reyal infunt, whose advent has been rendered auspi- 
eious (!) by such circumstances ; but that Prince may succeed to man’s 
e tate, and to his hereditary kingdom, at a time when he shall need no 
Daniel to interpret to him the Mens Mexe Texet Urnarzin—which 
is written as plainly amid the intoxication of a nation’s lust of conquest, 
as it wasamid Belshazzar’s less drunken licentiousness. 

rm 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
MAINE INSANE HOSPITAL. 


We have heard a good deal of the maniacs, down east; but if they 
are all upon a par with the authors of this report, or at all worthy of 
comparison with the Superintendent of the Insane Hospital there—Dr. 
Ray, author of Ame best work on Medical Jurisprudence, that ever ap- 
peared, and now as we are fold, about to be republished with ad- 
ditions, whose report follows that of the Directors, then should we hold 
it as a distinction to be classed with them. But the other day, insanity 
was a disgrace—aow it is beginning to be regarded as a misfortune. 
Qnee, the insane were cheated and punished—now they are dealt honest- 
ly with, pitied and helped. But how is it now? ae 

“Tt may be proper to mention,” says Dr. Ray, “the general princi- 
ples by which we are governed in the moral treatment of our patierits. 
In all our intercourse with them, we endvavor to treat them with gen- 
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who has been correctly informed respecting the nature of the place he 
is going to, or how long he is to remain. Ue is generally beguiled 
with the idea that he is going to an elegant hotel, or boarding honse, 
where he will be waited upon by a plenty of servants, drive about,when- 
ever he pleases, and every wish of his heart will Le gratified. The con- 
sequence is, when he discovers the deception, that he imbibes an aver- 
sion toward his friends, that may not be very easily overcome, and looks 
upon us as parties to the wrong that has been done him. Thus, at the 
very outset, we are met by a serious difficulty, which may require weeks 
or months for us to remove. The case I think would seldom happen, 
in which it would not be far better to encounter a little more re- 
sistance or use a little more force, than to practise a deliberate 
systematic deception. The former irritates, but is soon ever; the lat- 
ter remains and rankles. It is a cardinal principal in our moral treat- 
ment, to deal with our patienis fairly, honestly, and candidly; for we 
believe that no temporary advantage can counterbalance the mischief 
that inevitably arises from deceit. When a new patient comes in, 
we let him know where he is and for what purpose he has come. He 
is requested, in the language of kindness and regard to conduct with 
propriety, and assured that the number and kind of his privileges will 
depend upon the mannner in which he uses them.” 

We have only to add, that the whole report is of a piece with the 
extracts we have given; and that the authgr has materially added to 
his high reputation, as a clear-headed, kind-hearted man—a lover of 
true science, and practical philosopher. 

EE 


THE EFFINGHAM MATTER. 
LETTER FROM J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 





For the Brother Jonathan. 
Mr. Eprtor:—In looking over the Effingham matter, I find myself 
compelled to take go wide a range, in order to answer the absurd allega- 
tions connected with it, that I am not without the apprehension of being 


_ obliged to write more than it will be agreeable for your readers to pe- 


ruse, or you to publish, atany one time. There is, in particular, a state- 
ment in the article of the Courier ‘and Enquirer for which Mr. Webb 
stands indicted, that it will not do to pass over without notice; but, 
properly to expose which, will require a communication of itself, that I 
fear may exhaust your patience. I shall presume, however, on your ex- 
pressed kindness, and I now transmit the manuscript for the purpose 
just mentioned. 

I am not only charged with representing myself in the character of Ed- 
ward Effingham in Homeward Bound and Home As Found, but with 


-representing myself as nob/e, by having so represented the said Edward 


Effingham. The only proof of this last charge that any one has attempt- 
ed to adduce, is found in the following, which I extract from the Courier 
and Enquirer of 22d Nov. 1833; and which forms a part of the pretend- 
ed review of the two books named, that contains the libels for which 
Mr. Webb stands indicted, viz: 


Extract from Courier and Enquirer of Nov. 22d, 1838. 

“ As we have charged that one of the objects of this work ia vanity, 
and the desire to impress foreigners, at least, that he (myself) is of 
far nobler descent than most of his countrymen, we must add one or two 
more extracts. At page 200, vol. 1, Miss Van Courtlandt is made to 
say to his (my) daughter, “ we are both of older families than this, 
(1701)—Yow have a much higher English extraction, and I canclaim 
for the Van Courtlandts more antiquity than one that dates from 1701.” 

“ From page 202, vol. 1, we make the following extract. 

(Extract from Home as Found, as given by Mr. Webb.) “Eve had 
been accustomed to see her father John Etingham moving in the 
best circles of Europe, respected for their information and indepen- 


tleness, ming’ed with kindness; dealing with them candidly and open- | dence, undistinguished by their manners, admired for their personal ap- 


ly, and scrupulously observing every principle.” * * Anything like 
severity or harshness is out of place in the treatment of the insane; 
for kindaess and good humor will often accomplish our object, when the | 


opposite qualities would only serve to exasperate the patient, and con- I" 


firm him inhis course.” | 
Again—and to this we invite the earnest attention of all who have any- ) 
thing todo with the insane, under any circumstances, at home or | 
abroad, in public or in private life. 
“ Above all things, in order to obtain the confidence of our patients, 
we find it necessary to abstain from every form of deception in our 
dealings with them.” * * “Scarcely a patient is brought to us, 


pearance, manly, courteous and of noble bearings and principles, if not 
set apart from the rest of mankind by an arbitrary rule connected with 
rank. Rich, and possessing all the habits that properly mark refine- 
ment, of gentle extraction, of liberal attainments, walking abroad in the 
dignity of manhood, and with none between them and the Deity, Eve 
had learned to regard the gentlemen of her race as the equals in station 
of any of their European associates, and as the superior of most, in every 
thing that is essential to true distinction. With her, even titular princes 
and dukes, had no estimation merely as princes and dukes 4 and as her 
quick mind over the long catalogue of artificial social gradations, 
‘and she found Grace actually attaching an importance to the equivocal 
and purely conventional condition of an English baronet, a strong sense 
of the ludicrous connected itself with the idea. 
“Would your uncle, think you; would cousin Jack ; proud, lofty-minded 
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coudin Jeck, think you, Grace, consent to receive so paltry a distinction 


as a bar , were our institutions to be so altered as to admit of such 
classifications 1” 
“- , what would they be, Eve, if not baronets ?”* 
“ Baris, Counts, Dukes, nay Princes! These are the designation: of 
the higher classes of Europe, and such titles or those that are equiva- 
lent, would belong to the higher classes here.”’ 


Now, sir, I have quoted Mr. Webb, verbatim, et literatim, et punc- 
tuatim, and I ask the favor of your compositor to do the same thing. 
have also granted ail that refers to this particular extract. When Mr. 
R. Cooper referred to this extract, as furnishing evidence of speciad 
malice, in the trial at Fonda, Mr. Webb evidently winced under the ex- 
posure, and he endeavored to explain away the gross fraud that was 
then laid before the court and jury, by pretending that the words quoted, 
as above, from page 202, were ‘‘ extracés,’’ and not an “extract.” Even 
this excuse, if true, would not have amounted to any thing, but Mr. 
Cooper silenced him by just reading a line from his own journal, the ve- 
hicle of the fraud—viz—“ From page 202, ve make the following ez- 
tfact.” This disposed of-the apology, at once. 

The proposition of the Courier and Enquirer is as follows. Mr. 
Cooper is Mr. Effingham; of course his daughter and himself have a 
commen extraction; his daughter’s consin claims for his dayghter a 
higher English extraction ghan an English baronet, and ergo, ashe 
wrote the book, he wishes to represent himself of “far nobler descent 
than most of his countrymen.” Mr. Webb is notin the habit of laying 
down any of his propositions clearly, nor of proving them very conclu- 
sively, when laid down; but if he does not mean this, he means nothing. 

T',;~* are, as is common with Mr. Webb’s logic, several self-evident 
non urs in the proposition itself, but we shall treat the subject as 
* itis stly meant, and not as it may happen to be expressed through 
any¢-\' ‘oninthe writer’s braim. The identity between myself and 
Mr. Et.::.;ham shall be effectually disproved in a connected manner, 
shortly ; but my present purpose will be limited to exposing the igno- 
rance, want of logic as applied to the writer’s own meaning, and fraud, 
of the foregoing extracts. It may, however, be well to add here, that, 
in order to make out bis case, Mr. Webb is obliged to assume that I 
have but one daughter, when I have four; and that this one daughter 
has a cousin in the person of her mother’s sister’s daughter, called in 
the novel Grace Van Cortlandt, when my daughters have no such cousin 
at all; to méet the fictitious character-of the tale. This is equally true 
of John Effingham, for whom no possible counterpart exists in real life. 
But to the more material points. 

The answer ta Mr. Webb's charge is, that Mr. Effingham is not Mr. 
Cooper; that even if it had been asserted that Mr. Effingham was of 
higher rank than an English baronet, it would not necessarily follow 
that Mr, Effingham was noble; and that the allusion in the book, is not 
at all to rank, but to date of family; one of which cannot exist in this 
country, while the other can. To this] add that the quotation given, is one 
of the grossest frauds connected with reviewing; for while only one word 
is changed, paragraphs, and even a speech #8 mutilated in order to give 
what in the original, clearly has a national and general application, the 
appearance of applying particularly to the family of Effingham. When it 
is remembered that Mr. Webb starts with affirming that this family is 
intended to represent my family, the meaning is obvious. 

Mr. Webb is not an instructed writer. He knows very little, in gene- 
ral, of any of the subjects of which he treats. Although he may have 
the reverse of “un grand talent pour le silence,” he has “un grand 
talent pour Vignorance.” I remember to have seen an editorial apolo- 
gy, for some theological blunder, a few years since, in the Courier, in 
which the satisfactory reason for the mistake was urged that “we” did 
not know that Episcopalians claimed to be Protestants! In this very 
review he plumply asserts that the good people of New-York mistake 
our honest friend Capt. Truck, for an English Bishop, simply because 
he is called the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Truck; neither of which appella- 
tions happens to belong to a Bishop, at all. He has here, evidently 
fallen into one of hifs little intellectual embarrassments, by supposing 
that a barongt ie a nobleman. If his own knowledge of English society 
did not let him into the secret—and in this very article he swaggers 
about the “‘ master spirits” of London, and the “noblemen with whom 
he had associated abroad” —Blackstone might haye told him better. This 
jearned commentator has a table of precedency, in which the baronet’s 
figures as the fiftieth in alist of sixty-five degrees of social rank be 
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tween the peasant and the king. Sixteen of these degrees are bein, 
him and the lowest rank of the peerage. 

But the book refers to date of family, and not to rank. Old familir. 
may exist in America, as well aa any where else. Rank and antiqui:, 
have no necessary connection, to begin with. Several of the very 0/7. .: 
families of England are of the class of yeomen. ‘Their antiquity is of 1). . 
class. Many are of the class of small gentry. 


What e’er betide—what e’er betide, 
There'll be a Haig at Benniside. 


The, Haigs of Benniside are of this class, and would be though: |v. 
more than large yeomen even in this country. Stil] they are of the ol.- 
est families of Great Britain. I have somewhere read, but the autho: .- 
ty and the name have escaped me, of a family in England, that hav. 
‘been yeomen on one farm, since the time of the Saxons, and it was « 
leged, that, in a strict meaning of the term, it was the oldest family 
England. Bemedoth is the highest man in rans, in Sweden, but very 
young as to family, and a plebeian as to birth. Wellington is of the 
highest rank of English peers, but is far from being old as a peer, or ot 
an old family, in any sense, whatever. In a word, there is no ete ssa- 
ry connection between ertificial rank, or that rank which depend: « 
official creation, and date of family, unless it be ender those circumsta: - 
ces in which antiquity infers a claim to a rank long possessed, as tie 
occupancy of land infers the existence of a deed. 

Mr. Webb, with his critical discrimination, wil! be very aptto sa), °: 
much higher English extraction,” means higher, in reference to rank, 
and not to date. The critics of his “‘ manor,” do not probably kno 
that there is such a phrase as “ higher antiquity.” The whole sentenc: 
shows that nothing but date is referred to; the very words that follow. 
viz: ‘‘and I can claim for the Van Courtlandts more entiguify than one 
that dates from 1701” proving this. Im short, the word “higher” |- 
used to prevent the awkwardness of repetition in the same sentence ; 

| and being an exaggerated term in this connection, as expressive of © 
little of the irony of disappointment, in one who had expected some- 
thing else. : 

I am thus particular,.not that I think it material to expose the igno- 
rance of Mr. Webb, a very supererogatory office, as applied to a critic. 

| with whom exceptions “ form a general rule,”’ but because I would nox 

| have the appearance of dragging into a book, what was actually said 
and meant, without a reason. In order to understand each other, « 
now revert to what was actually said, and why it was said. 

Itis, perhaps, a watural feeling that man should respect those fac‘- 
that carry to the mind the idea of stability. This is as true of familic- 
as of other things. Society, without this deference for permanent re- 

spectability, would be none the better ; nor can I see a single reason why 
a republic should not cultivate this feeling; while 1 do see many why i: 
snould. All that is required, js to prevent what is properly a sentiment, 
from degenerating into a prejudice. The respectability of a community 
is but the aggregation of the respectability of its several members; an! 
that nation which can point to the greatest number of honorable and re- 
spected private families, strictly considered in reference to thei perma- 
' nency and transmitted consideration, makes out a prima facie case v' 
|, one of the best claims to merit. It appears to me when this occurs in « 
\ democracy, it is still more honorable than when it occurs ina form of go- 
'vernment, in which hereditary rights may be supposed to have supplant- 
ed personal claims. 


i 


i 


~ 


will 


Now, beyond a question, the prevalent opinion of Europe is, that 
America has little or none of this permanent respectability. It is sup- 
posed we are a republic, from a want of the materials to form a mo- 
narchy. It has long struck me that something is gained in behalf o: 
just principles, in showing that this is not true; but, that our govern- 


ment is as much one of choice, as of necessity. It has also struck m 
that the pages of a novel, are a proper medium for removing this ol: 
European notion, by presenting such pictures of society as exist. Wit) 
this view, from the very first, I have endeavored to show my foreiy» 
readers—and they are not absolutely insignificant as to character or num'- 
bers—that we have, substantially, the same social elements here, a3 a: 
to be found in all civilized countries. That these intentions have not to- 
tally failed, I know from the circumstance of having received many l«‘- 
ters from Europe—some anonymous, and others with the writers’ nam-* 
in which the parties distinctly admit that this, among other prejudices. 
have been removed by these precise means. 
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In writing the Pioneers, a work published twenty years since, I re- 
rember first to have been influenced by this motive, and it was in connec- 
tion with these fictitious Effinghams; characters that no one then thought 
of attributing to me, or mine, except purely as creatures of my own 
brain. Among all the absurdities that have been imagined about the 
Pioneers—abeurdities that I shall expose in laying bare the Effingham 
identity—no one ever pretended to find originals for the Effinghams of 
that book. There never existed any human being, who, by possibility, 
could be mistaken for their originals. Now, it is expressly stated in 
Home as Found, that the Effinghams of that work are descended from 
the Oliver E m and Elizabeth Temple of the Pioneers. The mo- 
tive for making the imaginary connection was simple enough. In the 
Pioneers I had attempted to pourtray a peculiar state of society in its 
commencement, and by preserving this connection, it saved much preli- 
minary explanation, and enabled me to give a picture of the same again 
half a century later, and of obtaining some reflected interest for my 
scenes; a point of some moment in a country almost without a history. 

In the second chapter of the Pioneers is given the history of the Ef 
finghati#. They are there described as a family of not only great 
wealth, but of “ high court interest,” &e. In short, as a family of pre- 
cisely that character which it, was, and | may say is still, the fashion of 
Europe to think we have none. A family of respectable English stand- 
ing, became American by migration.. The application of this will be 
seen in the sequel. ; 

In Home as Found, the scene which Mr. Webb has mutilated and per- 
verted ina way that will be presently exposed, is between Eve Effing- 
ham and Grace Van Courtlandt. Both these characters are of the 
higher class of American gitls; but the first had been educated in Eu- 
rope, and the other at home. The first had learned to view in their pro- 
per colora, many things that the other still regarded through the medium 
of colenial and provincial notions, transmitted from former generations. 
One had seen a society that the other knew only through traditions and 
books. 

Of all the preposterous concessions that Europe wishes to, and in the 
end wéd/ exact of America, unless the pretension be met in the apirit of 
menliness and reason, is that which sits up the claim, because she has 
gradations of social rank—mere titular rank is meant—and America has 
none, that the American, in a social sense, must be deemed, and treated 
as the inferior of the titled European, let his title be what it may. Ac- 
cording to this theory, George Washington, his official rank apart, would 
have te yield precedency to any London Alderman whom the king may 
have made Sir Toby Belch. Christophe had his Dukes of Marmalade, 
and Lemonade, and, if the European pretension is to be maintained, they 
were the social superiors of John Jay, and Alexander Hamilton, and 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the moment the latter laid down their 
official rank ; as all did before their deaths. Absurd as this pretension 
seems, it is beyond a question, that our colonial origin has left a linger- 
ing notion among us, that it is just. This is a consequence of once having 


been under the system, ourselves. The right of England to impress’ 
_ from American ships has the same lingering hold on the minds of many 


of the last generation; and thirty years since, more American gentle- 
men defended than condemned the practice, perhaps. We are living 
down the abominable concession in favor of the right to impress, and I 
trust we may yetlive down the absurdity as respects private rank. 

Grace Van Cortlandt has a weakness in favor of Sir George Temple- 
more, an English Baronet, as welli as in favor of his rank. The dialogue 
between her and Eve arose out of this circumstance, and the opinions 
that one had obtained from colonial traditions, and the other from perso- 
nal observation are exploded in the book: Eve is astonished that any 
one should attach importance to the rank of a baronet, which is a naked 
social dignity, without any politieal rights like that of a peer, and a 
purely arbitrary distinction. If nations choose to adopt these distinctions 
in their own internal regulations, it is no business of ours ; but when they 
set up the pretension that these distinctions are to have a comparative 
value as respects others, it is time for those who have rejected their use 
to look about them. Conscious, however, of the existence of the colonial 
feeling on the subject, it struck me we should prefer the claims of reason 
with a better grace, by first clearing our own skirts of the weakness. The 
scene in Home As Found was written expressly in reference to this ob- 
ject, and with no other view whatever. I have in other works expressed 
similar sentiments. 
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I have written things that many of my countrymen have considered 
ultra American, and have loudly denounecd as such. Nevertheless, 1 do 
not remember to have written any thing in my life, that is more thoroughly 
American in spirit, fecling, argument or design, than this very seene in 
Home As Found. The dialogue is given below,” and it wil! speak for it- 
self. It is thoroughly Ametican in its drift, and was so intended to be. 
The parts which Mr Webb has quoted are mere allusions naturally used 


by a girl in conversation to illustrate her argument. She could net speak 
of one of her own sex, and she speaks of her nearest mas friends, as 


most girls would. Even what Grace says has reference :o facts that the 
reader is supposed to know. The “higher English extraction’ of Eve 
refers directly to the history of the family in the Pioneers, is introdu- 
ced with the same general view to counteract the European notion men- 
tioned, and is also placed in opposition to the Dutch extraction of the 
speaker. The very name of Van Cortlandt, told the history of Grace. 
It is historical in New York, and a novelist would use it to denote social 
rank, as the English novelist would use historical English names for the 
same purpose. Grace is distinctly spoken of in the book as belonging to 
an historical family, and the allusfon is self-apparent to all who read with 
a desire to see no more than“the writer has expressed. The devotee of 
colonial préjudice is surprised to find herself of as o/d—nothing is said 
of rank—a family as her baronet! As the Van Cortland’s were one of 
the leading—if not the leading family of New York, sometime anterior to 
1700, I presume no one will dispute the accuracy of the delincation. To 
conclude on this point, here was a young girl educated under false no- 
tions, as respects the superiority of certain classes of foreigners in 2 cer- 
tain way, and she is simply expressing her surprise at discovering ber 
own ignorance, and this, too, in direct connection with the national sen- 
timents that are found in the text. The allusion of Grace to the subject 
at all, is merely as an introduction to what follows. 

I now ask the favor of you, sir, to publish the whole of that portion of 
the chapter that refers to the subject. I also beg you will print the parts 
I have noted in pencil in italic, leaving the rést as it stands im the book. 
By these means, the ‘reader can see at a glance what Mr. Webb has 
qaoted, and how he has quoted; these parts in italic being precisely whht 
he has laid before the world as a continued extract, for the avowed pur- 
pose of proving that Home As Found was written to make out my nebi- 
lity. The omissions and mutilations speak for themselves. They com- 
pletely alter the whole sense, and have all the effect of misqotaticns. The 
isolated words that are italicised, are so in the book, giving force to the ex- 
pressions, and completely proving the drift of the entire passage. [Task 
the reader particularly to examine the two sentences which immediately 
precede that with which Mr. Webb commences his extract. Thy alane, 
will characterize this upright reviewer ! 

Mr. Webb’s grossest libel on me, is for saying | have written 2 book 
abusive of my own country, with & view to make it sellin England. The 
gist of the libel is in the mofive. It is not easy to conceive a more atro- 
cious charge against a literary man. The lawyer will be surprised to 
learn that the only justification offered on trial, was the book itself. Any 
person acquainted with England will smile at the notion that the extract 
which follows, was written with a special view to obtain fayor in that 
country! Perhaps a more offensive idea cannot be presented to the class 
of English novel readers, in géneral, than an assumption of social equa 
lity on the part of America. I shall never basely abandon the mghts of 
an author to condemn or stigmatize whatever he may conceive merits re- 
probation in society, whether it happen to be indigenous or not; buat | 
defy any man to show a line in Home As Found that mizht not havg been 
written by one who has the best interests of America uppermost in his 
mind. The picture of New York society is substantially the same in 
this book, as that which was presented in the Travelling Bachelor, with 
the difference of effect between the dramatic scenes of a novel, and the 
simple text of travels. By referring to the latter work any one may satis- 
fy himself of this truth. Now, the author of the Travelling Bachelor 
was quite as much abused for its too favorable views of America, a5 he 
has been since for the supposed unfavorable views of Home As Found.— 
Secretly, and by concealed combinations, he was perhaps more so. The 
whole truth of this matter is, that in one case he was assailed because he 
exposed the hostility of idolized England, and maintained the rights of 
the maas; and, in the other, because they who felt the truth of the pie- 
tures, chose to consider themselves America, and to make a clamor. 
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The “Lost Chapter” has pretty effectually disposed of their pretensions | 
to a sublimated patriotism. | 

But, sir, I have written more than I intended, and more, perhaps, than | 
is necessary. When your paper is struck off, I will thank you, to throw | 
the types of the extract, alone, into a squaré hand-bill form, and print a | 
hundred copies for me. I wish to use them on the trial, next spring. I 
will now merely add, that Mr. Webb’s whole article, as it is connected | 
with facts, is replete with misstatements, as atrocious as is the character 
: of the extract I have hers exposed. He says, among other things, he 
knows me well. Now, sir, my acquaintance with Mr. Webb is exceedingly 
slight, and has been confined to some six or eight occasions or interviews, 
most of which have taken place in the streets, or in public. Mr. Webb 
understands me, about as well as he understands law, theology, and the 
parts he quotes. The articles of the New World, that were published 
and sent to all the jurors and grand-jurors, at the Otsego circuit of 1840, 
are also a series of falsehoods, for which Mr. Benjamin, the editor, and 
Mr. Winchester, the publisher, shall yet be held responsible, let who may 
have written them. One of the falsehoods is of a character so vile, that | 
I will take this occasion to contradict it. I am charged with having de- | 
lineated a widow lady of this village, in Home As Found, in revenge for 
her not having called on my family, on its return to the place. The | 
act, itself, would be base enough, but the motive is such as ought only to , 
be attributed to a wretch. I believe—nay, I know, for I heard them so 
express themselves—that Mr. Cooper’s analysis of the book at Fonda, | 
induced many who had falley into the error of believing that there were | 
analogies in the facts of the supposititious and the real character to justify 
this supposed identity, to change their minds. Several have frankly ad- 
mitted their misconceptions of the statements of the books, and one or 
two have been honest enough to say that they can only account for their | 
own impressions, by supposing that they wished to think in the way they | 
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had. As tothe lody meant, it is no secret here. So far from the atroci- | 
ous calumny of the New World being true, this lady and my family have 
been on the most kind and friendly terms from the time the latter enter- 
ed the village, down to the present moment. This imputation—I am 
told, for I did not happen to hear it, as I should have contradicted bim | 
on, the spoi—was one of Mr. Jordan’s strong, sky-high points, though 
unsustained by even a particle of proof! 

I will meet one more falsehood here, and conclude for the present. 
The venue of Mr, Webb's case was removed from /Otsego to Montgo- 
mery, by the Supreme Court, on the ground that a prima facie case 
had beon made out against the defendant, of an attempt to influence 
public opinion, in his own favor, and by reasons of his journal, in the 
former county; and that, when in his power to make affidavit that he 
had not been guilty of such an act, if the ‘charge’ were false, he had ne- 
glected to do so. ; 

In giving one of his ordinary inaccurate accounts of what occurred on 
the argument of this case before the Suprem> Court, Mr. Webb has an 
assertion of a character so grave, and of a nature 30 totally*and vilely 
untrue, that I will now disprove it. Speaking of me, in connection | 
with these articles of the New World, that were sent to the’ jurors, and 
one of which articles contained the atrocious falsehood that relates to 
the widow lady, he says, “ which (the article of the New World) from 
tnternal evidence, and various other facts and circumstances, the wit- 
ness (mys@lf) had no hesitation in swearing was written by said 
Webb.” ty 

Here is a distinct assertion that I swore Mr. Webb wrote the articles 
in the New World; a fact I could hardly know, within the range of any 
probable circumstances. As no one ought to swear to such a fact, who | 
did not see Mr. Webb write the article, or, who did net know certain 

































the reader is left to infer I had made an affidavit as loosely as Mr. Webb, 
himself, asserts. Had Mr. Webb even confessed to me that he wrote 
the said articles, I could, with truth, only have sworn to that fact, in my 
affidavit. The employment of the words “had no hesitation in swear- 
ing,” give point equally to the charge, and to its falsehood. 
nish the proofs of the latter. 

EXTRACT FROM THE AFFIDAVIT: 


T now fur- 











\ good deal of that ion of said 


and the aforesaid letter of said defendant, and from other internal evi- 
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_ calities, and to estimate their influence. 


_ lumes through ! 


_ cond libel was in progress. 


“And this deponent further says that he has read the publications in | 
the newspaper called the New World, referred to in the annexed affida- | 
vits, and that from the resemblance in matter and substance between a _ 
blication, which appears as editorial | 


dence, from general probabilities, and from all the information he has re- 
ceived, he entertains no doubt that the said defendant wrote and com- 
posed, ur was privy to the writing and composing said publications in 
the New World, and in circulating the same in the County of Otsego : 
—and the defendant avers, that confidently entertaining this opinion, he 
has avowed it in this affidavit that the said defendant may purge himself 
by his own oath, of all agency in the publication and circulation in the 
County of Otsego, of said articles inthe New World,” &c., &c. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
Supreme Court Crerx’s Orrice, » 
City of Albany, May 22, 1841. 
Supreme Covurr. 
The People 


vs. 
“James Watson Webb. e 


I certify that the above is a true extract from an affidavit of J. Feni- 
more Cooper in this cause. Sworn and subscribed, Oct. 7, 1840, before 
S. Nelson, and filed in this office, Jan. 11, 1841. . 

(Signed) James Keyes Patoz, Clerk. 

In the certified extract from the affidavit, I have transposed the words 
‘« publication” and. probabilities,” knowing them to be mistakes in copy- 
ing. Yours, respectfully, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
[Note *.] 

By referring to the extract from the Courier, the reader will see it 
commence “ Eve had been accustomed,” &c. Mr. Webb has substitu- 
ted the noun for the pronoun, as the iatter would naturally lead the 


' mind back to the antecedent—and, at once raise a suspicion that a// 
_ that onght to be, was not quoted, as is strictly the fact. As a writer 


Mr. Webb has just the knowledge necessary to understand these techni- 
The usval, and the only fair 
mode of quoting, even had the context been immaterial, would-have been 


| tocommence “ She (Eve) had been accustomed, &c.;’’ but this would 


also have told the secret of the antecedent. It is so entirely contrary to 


_ rule, and to the habits of writers, to depart from this latter practice, as 


to create something very like the certainty, that, in this instance, it has 
been calculated. 

As Mr. Webb has published his account of the trial at Fonda, take a 
single passage from mine. With a view to prove special malice, which 
is destructive of privilege, in cases of libel, we showed a variety of inju- 
rious misstatements in the review triumphantly proving them to be false 
by quotations from the books. No honest and intelligent man who was 
present, can dispute this. Among other things, we showed this mutila- 
ted quotation; which is the most condensed and obvious to the eye, of 
all the frauds of the review. When the jury was about to retire, Mr. 


. Jordan, or Mr. Wilworth, I forget »which, though I rather think both 


united in the measure, proposed that the jury should take the books with 
them, offering their own copies. These copies had marked slips of 
paper in them, referring to marked and, as we contend and can prove, 


' and did prove—passages, that other portions of the book explained. I: 


was, in fact, offering the jury their case, unless the jury is to be sup- 
posed as sitting down, cooly, and with discrimination, to read four vo- 
The prosecution objected, as a matter of course, unless 
Hereupon, the other side proposed 


our copies were sent in company. 


_ that all the books should be given to the crier, who might send them to 


the jury, should the latter wish them. An hour, or two, later, we under- 
stood the books had been sent for and delivered by the crier. 

While the jury was out, the negociation for the retraction of the se- 
On this business, after dark, Mr. Crippen, 
the District Attorney, and Mr. Bowne, one of my counsel, went to Mr. 
Webb’s room. They were preceded by a man whom they did not re- 


_ cognise, until Mr. Webb’s door opened, when he proved to be the crier 
facts that rendered it impossible any one else could have written them, | 


of the court. The crier mabifested a little embarrassment, as one of the 


genuemen thinks, on discovering who his companions were. He en- 


tered with the others, however, and took his seat; saying nothing. In 

a little time Mr. Webb withdrew with the crier, and was some minutes 
_ in secret conversation with him in the passage, as was witnessed by both 
_ the gentlemen named, on quitting the room. 

After the rettaction was handed to me, the Cooperstown party made 
their arrangements to leave Fonda, in the night’ train. Mr. Richard 
_ Cooper and myself went to thegourt house to look for a mislaid volume 
of Wendell, and in gearching for that, Mr. Cooper found owr first vo 
lume of Home As Found, or that which contains the passage Mr. Wedt 
| has so mutilated, among some notes, ona table. Whether these were 
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I de not know. But it is, at least, | that even this beautiful portion of the female frame should be quiet and 


odd, that the only volume, out of eight, which could be likely to point | 


out the matilated quotation, never reached the jury! 

I can also prove that after the jury came in, Mr. Webb had a portion 
of them in his room, regaling them with champagne, &c. This fact 
alone, establishes the characters of the jurors who were present, to a 
certain point; inasmuch as no man of a proper degree of self-respect | 
would place himselfin a situation 0 likely to discredit his principle, or | 
his knowledge of propriety. It was generally said by the bar, that 
the jury, as a whole, was much below the ordinary level of country 
juries. 

Again, Mr. Webb, I am told by various persons, openly predicted at 
Fonda, before: his cases came on, that the juries would never agree, 
in either of the indictments. One who felt he could prove the truth of 
his libels, ought to have hud the assurance of an acquittal. But this 
is far from being all. Mr. Webb said this, not once, or twice, as I 
believe I can prove, but several times, and in public places, of both | 
cases. Now, he has himself, since admitted the falsity of one of those | 
very libels. On what /egal ground could he have the assurance that a 
jury would not agreé, in a case clearly libellous, and in which he has, 
under his own hand, confessed the falsity of the charge? If Mr. 
Webb will venwure to deny these confidently expressed predictions, | 
will furnish the proofs of them. 


Extract rrom A Cuaprer or Home as Founp; 
(Shewing the context from which the Courier’s “ Extract” was taken.) 


Grace was also in the room, having escaped from the hands of her 
own maid, in order to look into one of those books which prof¢ssed to 
ive an account of the extraction and families of the higher classes of 
Britain, a copy of which Eve happened to possess, among a large 
collection of books, Almanachs de Gotha, Court Guides, and other 
a ag works that she had found it convenient to possess as a tra- 
veller. 

“ Ab! here it is,” said Grace, in the eagerness of one who is sud- 
denly successful after a long and vexatious search. 

“ Here is what, coz?” . 

Grace colored, and she could have bitter her tongue for its indis- 
cretion, but, too ingenuous to deceive, she reluctantly told the truth. 

“T was merely looking for the account of Sir George Templemore’s 
family ; it is awkward to be domesticated with one, of whose family we 
are utterly ignorant.” 

“ Have found the name?” 

“Yes; I see he has two sisters, both of whom are married, and a 
brother who is in the Guards. But——” 

“ But what, dear?” 

** His title is not so very old.” 

‘ The title of no Baronet can be very old, the order having been in- 
stituted in the reign of James I.” | 

“T did not kngw that. His ancestor was created a baronet in 1701, 
I see. Now, Eve oa 

“ Now; what, Grace ?” 

“ We are both—” Grace would not cunfine the remark to herself— 
‘we are both of older families than this! You have even a much 
higher English extraction; and I think I can claim for the Van Cort- 
landts more antiquity than one that dates from 1701 !” 

“No one doubts it, Grace ; but what do you wish me to understand by 
pe Are we to insist on preceding Sir George, in going throygh a 
Grace blushed to the eyes, and yet she langhed involuntarily. 
‘What nonsense! No one thinks of such things in America.” 
“Except at Washi » where, I am told, ‘ Senators’ ladies’ do 
give themselves airs. But you are quite right, Grace ; women have no 
rank in America, beyond gencral social rank, as ladies or no la- 
dies, and we will not be the first to set an example of breaking the rule. 
I am afraid our blood will pass for nothing, and that we must give 
place to the baronet, unless, indeed, he recognizes the rights of the 
sex. 

“You know I mean nothing so silly. Sir George Templemore 
does not seem to think of rank at all; even Mr. Powis treats him, 
rt H+ nena as an equal, and Sir George seems to admit it to be 
right. : 

Eve’s maid, at the moment, was twisting her hair, with the intention 
to a up ; but the sudden manner in which her young mistress turned 
to look at Grace, caused Annette to relinquish her grasp, and the shoul- 
ders of the beautiful and blooming girl were instantly covered with the 
luxnriant tresses. 

“ And why should not Mr. Powis treat Sir George Templemore as 
one every way his equal, Grace ?” she asked, with an impetuosity un- 
asual in one so trained in the forms of the world. 

¢ Why, Eve, one is a baronet, and the other is but a simple gentle- 


Eve Effingham sat silent for quite a minute. Her little foot moved, 
and she had bé&en carefully taught, too, that a lady-like manner, required 
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unobtrusive. But America did not contain two of the same s¢x, years, 
and social condition, less alike in their opinions, or it might be said 
their prejudices, than the two cousins. Grace Van Cortlandt, of the 
best blood of her native land, had unconsciously imbibed in childhood, 
the notions commected with hereditary rank, through the traditions of co- 


| lonial manners, by means of novels, by hearing the vulgar reproached or 


condemned for their obtrusion and ignorance, and too often justly re- 
proached and condemned, and by the aid of her imagination, which 


_ contributed to throw a gloss and brilliancy over a state of things that 


| 


singularly gains by distance. On the other hand, with Eve, every thing 
connected with such subjects was a matter of fact. She had been 
thrown early into the highest associations of Eur6pe ; she had not only 
seen royalty on its @ays of gala and representation, a mere rarec-show 
that is addressed to the senses, or purely an observance of forms that 
may possibly have their meaning, but which can scarcely be said to 
have their reasons, but-she had lived long and intimately among the 
high-born and great, and this, too, in 30 many differént countries, as to 
have destroyed the influence of the particular mation that has transmit- 
ted so many of its notions to America as heis-looms. By close obser- 
vation, she knew that arbitrary and political distinctions made but little 
difference between men of themselves ; and so far from having be- 
come the dupe of the glitter of life, by living so long within its imme- 
diate iafluence, she had learned to discriminate between the false and 
the real, and to perceive that which was truly respectable and useful, 
and to know it from that which was merely arbitrary and selfish.— 
Eve actually fancied that the position of an American gentleman might 
readily become, nay that it ough? to be the highest.of all human stations, 
short of that of sovereigns. Such a man had no social superior, with 
the exception of those who actually ruled, in her eyes, and this fact 
she conceived, rendered him more than noble, as nobility is usually gra- 


She had been accustomed to see her father and John Effingham 
moving in the best circles of Europe, respected for their informa- 
tion and independence, undistinguished by their manners, admired 
for their personal appearance, manly, courteous, and of noble bear- 
ing and principles, if not set apart from the rest of mankind by an 
arbitrary rule connected with rank. Rich, and possessing all the 
habits that properly mark refinement, of gentle extraction, of liberal 


| attainments, walking abroad in the dignity of manhood, and with 


none between them and the Deity, Eve had learned to regard the 
gentlemen of her race as the equals in station of any of their Euro- 


| pean associates, and as the superiors of most, in every thing that is 


essential to true distinction. With her, even titular princes and 
dukes had no estimation, merely as princes and dukes; and, as her 
quick mind glanced over the long catalogue of artificial social gra- 
dations, and she found Grace actually attaching an importance to 
rely conventional condition of an English baro- 
net, a strong sense of the ludicrous connected itself with the idea. 

“A simple gentleman, Grace !”’ she repeated slowly after her cousin ; 
“and is not a simple gentleman, a simple American gentleman, the 
equal of any genleman on earth—of a poor baronet, in particular ?”’ 

‘* Poor baronet, Eve !”’ r ° 

“Yes, dear, poor baronet; 1 know fully the extent and meaning of 
what I say. It is true, we do not know as much of Mr. Powis’ family,” 
and here Eve’s color heightened, though she made a mighty effort to 
be steady and unmoved, “as we might; but we know he is an Amert- 
can; that, at least, is something; and we see he is a gentleman; and 
what American gentleman, a real American gentleman, can be the in- 
ferior of an English baronet? Would your uncles think you; would 
cousin Jack; proud, lofty-minded cousin Jack, think you, Grace, con- 
sent to receive so paltrya distinctien as a barcnetcy, were our institu- 
tions tu be so far altered asto admit of such social classifications?” 

“ Why, what would they be, Eve, if not baronets ?” 

“ Earls, Counts, Dukes, nay Princes! These are the designa~ 
tions of the higher classes of Europe, and such titles, or those that 
are equivalent, would belong to the higher classes here.” 

“T fancy that Sir George Templemore would not be persuaded to ad- 
mit all this!” 

“ If you had seen Miss Eve, surrounded and admired by princes, as 
I have seen her, Miss Grace,” said Ann Sidley, “ you would not think 
any simple Sir George half good enough for her.” 

“Our good Nanny means a Sir George,” interrupted Eve, laughing, 
“and not the Sir George in question. But, seriously, dearest coz, it 
d more on ourselves, and less on others, in what light they are to 
regard us, than is commonly ‘Do you not suppose there are 
families in America who, if di to raise any objections beyond 
those that are purely personal, would object to baronets, and the wear- 
ers of red ribands, as unfit matches for their daughters, on the ground 
of rank? What an absurdity would it be, for @ Sir George, or the Sir 
George either, to cbject tothe daughter of a President of the United 
States for instance, on account of station; and yet I'll answer for it, 
oy would think it no honor, if Mr. Jackson had a son, that 

should propose to my dear father for you. Let us respect ourselves 

y, take care to be truly ladies and gentlemen, and so from titular 

’s being necessary to us, before a hundred lustres are past, we shall 
bring all such distinctions into discredit, by showing that they are not 
necessary to any one important interest, or to true happiness and re- 
spectability any where.” 
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And do you not believe, Eve, that Sir George “»mplemore thinks 


of the difference in station between us?”’ 


“T cannot answer for that,” said Eve, calmly. “The man is natu- | 
rally modest; and, it is possible, when he sees that we belong to the | 


highest social condition of a great country, he may regret that such has 
not been his own good fortune in his native land; especially, Grace, 
since he has known you.” 


Grace blushed, looked pleased, delighted “even, and yet surprised.— | 
It is unnecessary to explain the causes of the first expressions of her 


emotions ; but the last may require a short examination. Nothing but 
time and a change of circumstances, can ever raise a province Or & pro- 
vincial town to the independent state of feeling that so strikingly dis- 
tinguishes a metropolitan country, or a capital. It would be as rational 
to expect that the inhabitants of the nursery should disregard the opin- 
ions of the drawing-room, as to believe that the provincial should do all 
his own thinking. Political dependency, moreover, is much more easily 
thrown aside than mental dependency. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Grace Van Cortlandt, with her narrow associations, general notions 
of life, origin, and provincial habits, should be the very opposite of Eve; 
in all that relates to independence of thought, on subjects like those that 
they were now discussing. Had Grace been a nativeof New England,even, 
she wuld have been less influenced by the mere social rank of the bare- 
net tham was actually the case; for, while the population of that part of 
the Union feel more of the general subserviency to Great Britain than 
the population of any other portion of the republic, they probably feel 
less of it, in their particular form, from the circumstance that their colo- 
nial habits were less connected with the aristocratical usages of the 
mother country. Grace was allied by blood, too, with the higher classes 
of England, as, indeed, was the fact with most of the old families 
among the New York gentry; and the traditions of her race came in aid 
of the traditions of her colony, to continue the profound deference she 
felt for an English title. Eve might have been equally subjected to the 
same feelings, had she not been removed into another sphere at so early 
a period of life, where she imbibed the notions already mentioned—no- 
tions that were quite as effectually rooted in her moral system, as those 
of Grace herself could be in her own. 

“ This is a strange way of viewing the rank of a baronet, Eve!” 
Grace exclaimed, as soon as she had a little recovered from the confu- 
sion caused by the persenal allusion. ‘I greatly question if you can in- 
duce Sir George Templemore to see his own position with your eyes.” 

“No, my dear; [think he will be much more likefy to regard, not 
only that, but most other things, with the eyes of another person. We 
will now talk of more agreeable things, however; for I confess, when 
I do dwell on titles, I have a taste for the more princely appellations ; 
and that a simple chevalier can scarce excite a feeling that such is the 
theme.” 

“ Nay, Eve,” interrupted Grace, with spirit, “an English baronet 
#s noble. Sir George Templemore assured me that, as lately as last 
evening. The heralds, I believe, have quite recently established that 
fact to their own satisfaction.” 

. “I am glad of it, dear,” returned Eve, with difficulty refraining 
from gaping, “as it will be of great importance to them, in their own 
eyes. At all events, [ concede that Sir George Templemore, knight ot 
baronet, big baron gr little baron, is a noble fellow ; and what more can 
any reasonable person desire. Do you know, sweet coz, that the Wig- 
wam will be full to overflowing next week ?—that it will be necessary to 
light our council-fire, and to smoke the pipe of many welcomes ?” 

————— 
FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


SEWING SOCIETIES. 


BY M. J. BACON, 


A chapter is evidently wanting in the works extant, on the economy of 
Human Life. I do not propose to write it, but merely to sketch the | 
outline and allow some man, more deeply imbued with pbilosophy, than | 


I happen to be, to fill it up and thus supply the hiatus. It should be called 
‘A consideration of woman in her charitable relations,” and might 
commence something after this manner: “ Woman, as distinguished 
from man, in other than her physical conformation, or as a mother, sis- 
ter, daughter, aunt and old maid, is gregarious in her habits, and pecu- 
liarly benevolent and charitable away from home.” To these facts, are 
te be attributed the formation of the thousands of female societies, the 
Moral reform, anti-slavery, sewing, tract, education, Dorcas and Magda- 
len, and that deep interest exhibited in fitting young men, with too little 
talent and too little industry, for any thing else, for the pulpit and the 
missionary station; as also the making comfortable warm flannel dresses 
for the natives of the Sandwich Islands, and mode cut calico gowns for 
the squaws of the aborigines. It is a melancholy fact, but one that does 
not militate against the ladies, that many of the fitted young gentlemen 
turn out to be great scamps; that the Sandwich Islanders with a total 
disregard for their own comfort, choose nakedness in a climate where 
the thermometer ranges at 90° the year round, rather than to wear the 
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| warm flannels so benevolently sent them, and the squaws, with an cbsti- 
| nacy peculiarly characteristic of the red race, insist that leggins and 
| blankets are better adapted to the woods than long dresses, tightly fitting 
| their figures, and they do not care a bit whether they show portions of 
| their legs or not. After all, the end, abstractly considered, has litt! 
_ to do with the motive, and so long as the grand ultimatum, of doing 
something for somebody, is accomplished, the cui bono is not of the 
| slightest account. 
| During those years of my life, in which I claimed the euphoni- 
_ ous appellation of perepatetic pedagogue, I chanced to take up my 
| domicil in the neat, thriving, pretty village of Hareville, one of 
_ those well known places which dot the hills and valleys of New 
| England, and in our own State, bear evidence to our Yankee origin. 
It had once known a beautiful Indian name, but Mr. Hare, the active, 
| bustling, busy, rich Mr. Silas Hare, had become the owner of the water 
| power, and as he intended to do great things, the village gradually as- 
| sumed his name. And why should it not? He had added another rua 
of stone to the grist mill, had.a saw mill with two saws, and a carding 
mill, all newly painted, with new signs too, the first ‘Cash paid for 
Wheat,” the second, “Cash paid for Logs,” and on the third, twosigns, 
with large, straggling black letters of ‘‘ Cash paid for Wool.” He had 
, a store, where he sold wet and dry groceries, hardware, drygoods, drugs, 
| books, and blacksmiths’ bellows, and he talked. of building a paper mill, 
| ora six story factory. The village was beautifully situated—the river 
wound through the green meadows, now making great bends and little 
, bends, and now dashing along at the base of the hill as turbulent and 
noisy as 4 pot-house politician. There were some, and T amongst the 
| number, who thought a stream thirty yards wide, would have looked 
_ better with a plain bridge, than the pretending ginger-bread affair that 
| spanned it—but for all that, the river was beautiful, and its pickere! 
made capital fishing and excellent eating. The street was tolerably 
| long, and somewhat straight. At the upper end there was a wooden 
building, without much assumption of style, plain, two stories high, with 
| a light, pointed steeple, painted white, with a red roof, yellow sheds 


around it, and a little in the rear a small enclosure, with a white fence 
and black top board, amid the tall rank grass of which were many mar- 
ble slabs and some few ronuments, all commemorative of the quict 
dead who rested there. The entrance to the door of the “ Meeting 
House,” for such it was, was by two steps of white marble; here every 
| pleasant summer evening, as the long, uneven shadows of night played 
with the rays of departing day, the children used to gather, and closely 
nestled together, with an occasional and furtive glance at the grave-yard, 
| tell stories, and traditions that they had heard, till the bell-ringer came 
| to ring the nine o'clock bell, and then they scampered home, with indis- 
_ tinct visions of a whipping. At the other end of the spreet there was 1 
smallem structure than the meeting house, built of stone, with arched 
windows and door-way, arid a sort of castellated tower, the ‘style, pe 
courtesy, called Gothic. This was, of course, the “ Church,” and it, 
too, bad its burying-ground, and in addition, a little box of a house sur- 
rounded with shrubbery, which was the parsonage. The Congregationalists 
| worshiped in the former temple, the Episcopalians in the latter, whil-: 
| the Methodists and Baptists, smaller in numbers, held their meetings, on 
-alternate Sabbaths, in that one story, brown, unpainted building, striped 
with black, from the rast running down from the exposed nail-heads, 
hats doing the duty of glass in some sashes, and a well-teodden 
path, leading to it, for that on week days is the school-house. 
In addition to these public buildings, Hareville has several others of 4 
semi-public- character; there are two taverns, one aspiring to be 1 
“ stage-house,” the driver usually, always in warm weather, watering 
his “ team” there; three stores, two doctors’ offices, three lawyers, and 
a Justice of the Peace; the post office is indicated by a small sign ex- 
ecuted with pen and ink, on brown paper, stuck in the window of one o! 
the stores. There used to be a female seminary, but the principal hav- 
ing unfortunately run away with one of his pupils, it was broken up. The 
street has an umbragious and comfortable appearance in summer, being 
well filled with shade trees consisting of elm, sugar maple and locust.— 
The houses are nearly all wood, painted white; alittle variation of tste 
is displayed, some have green shutters and doors, some no shutters and 
white doors, andsome are red. In the midst, is a house well calculated 
to attract particular attention. It is constructed of brick, the gable end 
to the street, the roof projecting about ten feet, is supported by five 
* 
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wooden pillars larger than those ‘nthe Rianne. On either side is a 

wing, one an office, the other a kitchen; the windows have green 
moveable blinds, and the door is mahoganized, and sports a plate.— 
The house and wings are painted yellow or cream color, and the fences 
white. It would not require a cicerone to tell that a great man lives 
there; if there was a bank he would of course be the president ; but 
it is the residence of the Hon, Mr. Danforth, who was seventeen years 
a member of the General Court, has been six years a member of the 
State Senate, and one term a member of Congress. He is a Major- | 
General of Militia, and first vestryman of the church. At this mansion 
I invite you to be present at a regular weekly meeting of the “ Hare- 
ville Female Dorcas Benevolent Society.’ And here let me remark, 
merely en passant, not meaning to apply it to the Hareville Society,— 





that a better name for such societies, would be,“ Society for the diffu- 
sion of a general and particular knowledge of other people’s business.” 


The society was deemed to be in a most prosperous condition, and that 
my readers may judge for themselves, give a synopsis of the report as 
read by the treasurer, and president elect, Miss Prudence Holly, a 

highly respectable maiden lady of a certain age, which was forty-five.— 


It appeared the following appropriations had been made:—To Mr. | 


Lengface, at College, six cotton shirts with linen bosoms, six pair mix- 
ed woollen stockings, two pair of white, two pocket handkerchiefs, and 
three white mull cravats; to one year’s subscription to the Advocate of 
Moral Reform, the temperance paper, and Garrison’s Liberator ; twenty- 
five dollars tothe Chinese Missionaries ; fifty cents to the Widow Green 
—and a pair, nearly as good as new, shoes, to each of her eldst three 
boys, and a promise of as much more, for the other four, next winter ; 
thirty-seven-and-a-half cents to old Mrs. Miller, who is bed-ridden, 
a like sum to the poor negro woman who got scalded, and five dollars for 
tracta to be distributed. The balance on hand, besides the unmade 
clothing, and the remnants, was cash, $2 37} cents. To enable the 
society to make a better display, that is, do more good the coming year, 
they had united with the society of Whippleville to get up a fair, and the 
necessary preparations involved in the new enterprise, was the cause of the 
great industry on the part of the Dorcasites. The meeting was called at 
two o'clock, so that the bulk of the work could be disposed of at tea time, 
for immediately after tea, Mr. Whiting had promised to bring his flute ; 
the Master, myself, had made a similar promise touching Shakspeare 
and Miss Hutchings and Miss Hopkins, who had lately returned from a 
fashionable boarding school, were to favor the company with several 
duetts, &c. accompanied on the piano, the Hon. Mr. Danforth having 
the only one in the place. 
ality,@ind as they came in, each one was supplied with work by the in- 
defatigable Miss Holly, now for the first time, acting in the capacity of 
President. One circumstance, I, as a faithful chronicler must mention, 
that though no one was posted or had been proclaimed by the town clerk 
as intending marriage, and though no real engagements were even known, 
yet there was an unaccountable number of baby things cut out; in short, 
caps, long dresses, bibs, aprons, &c., preponderated on the work-table. 
This circumstance elicited.some rather unamiable remarks from a num- 
ber of married ladies in relation to Miss Holly, and one lady went so far 
as to say, “I suppose old Miss Holly really wishes she was married ;” 
and it is but a simple act of justice to say, that such were absolutely Miss 
H.'s wishes, and had been for the last thirty years. The ladies soon be- 
came chatty and sociable; the elder ones had a great deal to say of 
“saace,” pickles, curing pork, making sausages, hooping cough and 
teething: the elderly young. ladies were discussing the horrible state of 
society, as exhibited in the Moral Reform Advocate, and turning up the 
whites of their eyes at the impurities of city life; they had, too, much to 
say of slavery, and considerable of the heathen: the young ladies wished 
it was tea time and that the beaux would come, and one rather romantic 
girl said, “I do 80 wish the new master would come, he is such a nice 
man, and so ome—don't you think so, Jane, dear?” “ Yes I do,”’ 
said Miss Jane, “ he looks exactly like Byron, and writes such beautiful 
poetry—did you see the verses in Elizabeth Dodge’s album, they are 
perfect loves?” And so they were, for I copied them from Moore's 
lyrics, and wore my shirt collar turned down, and put my bole’ in papers 
every night. 
“For my part,” said Mrs. Williams, the deacon’s lady, “I do not see 
how any one can go to church with such a proud wife as the minister has - 
got. She needa’ think to bring her city airs here, and refuse to join the 


, | ing a“ hand round.” 


The ladies were the very patterns of punctu- | 
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society, because she can do more 00d she says by deine to see the poor 
herself and relieving their wants.’ 

' “Certainly,” said the other ladies in her vicinity, and they all looked 
the most virtuous indignation. 
Thus far the conversation had been sotto voce, when suddenly a loud 
“ do tell” attracted the attention ofall. For a few moments, work was 
laid aside and all gathered around Miss Betsey Bulkley, the rival in 
| looks and age of the President. ‘‘ Tell it again, Betsey,” chimed in some 
| half a dozen. “I will if you all promise not to tell.” All promised most 
sacredly, though every one made a mental reservation in favor of sdme 
particular friend. Miss Betsey began and finished, and as her style is 
rather complex and prolix, I must content myself with the subsiance. It 
| consisted of a sketch of a young lady, who about two months since had 





| appeared rather suddenly and mysteriously in Hareville and became a 
resident at the parsonage. She had declined visiting and apparently 
wished to remain unknown, but this was the yery way to excite suspi- 
| cion, and as the narrative proceeded, it was very evident that if she did 
| not wish to know any one, others were determined to know her. A con- 
stant watch had been kept on her, and Miss Betsey assured the society 
that this lady received three letters a week, all directed in a fine flou- 
rishing“hand, and post-marked New-York, and that she wrote three let- 
| ters a week, all directed to a gentleman in New York. That she walked 
out alone a great deal, and that she was evidently growing much stouter 
than when shecame. The end of the narrative was thus.— My opirion 
is, that she is no better than she should be, and she is some of your nasty 
town trollopes who have come down here te be out of the way, and I think 
it is the duty of every virtuous woman to find out who she is.” “So I 


and | think,” said another,” and I guess if we look over a file uf the Advocate 


| we shall find out.” This was done, and after a diligent perusal, it was 
| decided that she was a young lady of highly respectable family, who 
from going to balls and theatres had got in love with, and finally run 
away with amarried map. “ The nasty huzzy,” said one ; “the brazen 
thing,” said another, “ only to think, she had the aapeitnce to sing in 
.the choir before the whole congregation, only last wmcore “T always 
| thoughe as much.” “I knew something was wrong;” and similar bits 
| of prophetic wisdom, were bandied about, till tea was announced. There 
| were too many to sit down, and so Mrs. Danforth had decided upon hav- 
Mary, the help, had been coaxed for an hour, 
| before she would consent to take around a waiter, and she did it, with 
| the assurance that she would leave as soon as her week was up, and go 
to the- factory, She got into the room, however, and went around to each 
guest with a tray filled with tea and coftve, followed by a little black 
| girl with another tray, with short biscuit and butter, cheese, smoked 
beef and plates. Mary doubled, as they sayin the green room, and came 
in the second time withall sorts of preserves, quinces, pears, plumz, wa- 
termelon rind and whip syllabub; and the black girl also came again 
with cake, crullers, jumbles and soft gingerbread. The gentlemen, seve- 
| ral of whom had arrived, displayed red bandannaz, and exhibited no 
small skill in feats of equilibrium, by balancing their plates, cups and 
| saucers, whilst the ladies made a virtue of necessity, and appropriated 
| the spare corner of every table in the room. 

Mr. Whiting presently appeared, and produced{from his coat pocket a 
black case, which upon being opened displayed his flute. “ Do give us a 
tune,” was a general exclamation, except Miss Hopkins, who, with a 
sweet smile, said “ Favor us, Mr. Whiting.” He complied with grace, 
and played several well known airs, “The Fall of Paris,” “Napoleon 
crossing the Alps,” gave imitations of a humble bee, and then “Flow 
on thou shining river,” accompanied by all the ladies. Yielding to the 

general wish, I tried to read Shakspeare, and I confess now, with sor- 
| row for the wish, that I wished for the family copy, that is, with: all 
| the best parts expunged, for I could not find a scene that had not some- 
| thing in itto shock some of the most prudish. [ gave up in despair,-and 
| eaned to be let off with a recitation. 
We chatted and laughed and played “button,” and had singing by 
| the boarding school girls, and ended with “ Old Hundred,” in which all 
joined, though not in the most perfect spirit of harmony, for whilat one 
had finished a baryanother had just commenced, but we got through with 
it after a fashion. Then the going home; there was much tittering*-- 
amongst the young ladies, some grim looks on the faces of the old 
young ladies, and some yawning with the married ones. Before leaving 
the room, I saw a little gathering of some ladies, end could see that 
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something singular was to be heard. I edged my body as nour as pos- 
sible, without seeming to listen, and heard the whispered conversa- 
tion. “ Now (think it is too bad, the way Beisey Bulkley scandalises 
the young lady at the parsonage, she ought to be ashamed of herself, so 
she ought.” 

“So she ought, for last week Mrs. Griswold (the clergyman’s wife) 
told me that she is a very superior woman, that her father is a merchant 
of wealth and that she is Pg 

At that moment the romantic young lady with whom I was to go 
heme, took my arm, and I heard no more; but if I find out the young 
ladies story, I will give it to you hereafter. y 








From the Ladies’ Companion. 


‘THE STUDENT IN BLUE. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 





' 
The rage for the fantastic in literature has somewhat abated, and so 


much the befter. The imagination is too apt to abuse the fertility of its 
resourees; and even the fertile im sgination does not always succeed in 
the fantastic. The first essential condition for writing a'good fanciful 
history, is to have 2 firm faith in it oneself; and as one believes in that 
which he invents, it is sure, therefore, to happen, that some combination 
of events too artificially arranged, some conceit too far-fetched, or some 
trait rather too ingenious, will creep in, to betray the sceptic in his own 
tale—the illusion is at once dispelled. , 
Never will I write a fantastic tale, unless my own faith in it be as 


sincere asthe most common recerds of my memory, or the most ordi- - 


nary events of my existence. Yet do I not, therefore, submit my rea- 
gon or my understanding to the sway of those cold and severe spirits 
who absolutely deny the existence or the truth of the fantastic.— 
True it is, that I differ from them, by certain modes of seeing, feeling, 
and judging; but it is equally true, tat they differ from me; and I do 
not recognize in myself any glaiing and admitted defect of organization 
which should cal] upon me to submit the perceptions of my own senses 
or my conseience to the capricious dictation of a dissenting authority, 
whose ground of opposition may, after all, be no better than a presump- 
tuous ignorance. America was a fantastic world before the days wf 
Christopher Columbus. 

Set before me an ignorant man, but confident in his own wisdom—as 
fools generally are—who shall happen to have a grain of iron in his eye, 
“Friend!” I might say to him, “there is found in Asia Minor, (a 
country which is far frem this,) a singular stone, which would, in an in- 
atant, cure your wounded and inflamed eye, if you would but look upon 
it closely. It is a strange and mysterious truth, of which no explana- 
tion can be given, save that God has so willed «it; and it is the only 
atone in all this world which could relieve you.” 

“ A trace with-your old wives’ tales, about an Eastern stone !”’ this 
man would probably answer. ‘‘I am no subject for the tricks of a Char- 
jatan.” 

You will observe that I have already supposed this man to be a fool ; 
which is half-way towards being a philosopher. “It happens,” I 
might then answer, “ that, during my travels in far lands, I passed this 
mountain, and that I have>at this moment, a fragment of that stone set 
in the ring which I wear; so that we are in a cordition to make the ex- 
periment of its virtv-.” 

So saying, I should advance the Asiatic stone towards the afflicted 
part, and the strange body which caused the pain would at once fly to- 
wards it; for that Asiatic stone is the magnet. The magnet has pro- 
pertics which are fantastic to those who have not proved them. And 
thus it is with a thousand other powers in nature, which are known only 
to the few ; and a million of wonders, still more occult, which are known 
to none. So much premised, I am ready to relate a fantastic history, 
which shall contain no invention of mine. _ Form of it what judgment 
you please. 

In the year 1829, there lived in the beautiful town .of Trim, in the 
county of Meath, an idiot—a monomaniac—a fool. He was called 
Gorman O’Brien, but more commonly in the language of the common 
people, “‘ The Studentin Blue,” from the circumstance of his invariably 
wearing stockings of a sky-blue color. He was a young man of four or 
five and twenty years of age, as well as I remember—tall, and well- 
forined, and of the noblest physiognomy conceivable. His thick black 
haer brushed away from the forehead—his bushy ¢yebrows remarkable 
for their mobility—his large eyes, full of a wild and tender expression, 
which was only qualified by a certain habit of seriousness—the harmony 
of his fine features, and the almost unearthly sweetness of his smile, 
formed, altogether, a combination capable of inspiring affection and re- 
spect, even in that coarse and vulgar part of the populace which follows, 
with its stupid mockeries, throughout the strects of our towns, the most 
touching of all the infirmities of man. “ Itis Gorman, the Student in 
Blue,” would they whisper to one another, as he passed along; “ the 
child of an honest house, who never said evil of his neighbor, or did him 
‘wrong ; who, they say, became a fool from over Wisdom. Let him pass 
quietly, that you may not increase his malady.” 

And 20, in fact, would ‘‘ the Student in Bluc"’ pass by, uamolested by 














all, and heeding none ; for his eye, whose expression no language of 
mine can paint, was never fixed upon the horizon ; bnt up-turned to. 
wards Heaven, with which the dreamer (for Gotham was a visionary, ) 
seemed to hold a secret intercourse, expressed only by the perpetua! 
movement of his lips. ey 

The costume of this poor creature was, as I have said before, of » 
kind to amuse the passers by ; especially the passing stranger. Gorman 
was the son of‘ worthy tailor, who had spared no expense upon his 
education, encouraged by the great promise of the boy, and in the de. 
sign of making him a priest, the fame of whose preaching was, one day 
to raise him into the rank of the Episcopacy. He had, in fact carried 
off all the prizes of his class; and the learned Father O'Leary, often 
duritig the young man’s after wanderings, sought intelligence as to the for. 
tunes of his favorite pupil, but no cheering answer was destined ever 
again to repay his benevolent, inquiries. The old tailor, who had , 
number of other children, had, therefore, felt himself called upon to re- 
trench in the expenses which he had hitherto incurred for Gorman, and 
he latterly clothed him in those chance garments which the opportuni. 


‘ties of his trade afforded, or in the cast-off clothes of his younger bro- 
-thers, elaborately repaired and sorted for the purpose. This sort of ha- 


biliment, so ill adapted to his tall and fine form, which stuffed it, as it 
were into a skin, from which, at all points, it seemed ready to burst, and 
left his arms sticking far out from the narrow sleeves of his green frock 
had something aout it pitifully burlesque. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the mental weakness of this 
young man was, that it was apparent only in those conversations which 
turned upon subjects of no importanee, or in which the mind was occu. 
pied with familiar objects. If accosted with a remark which had refe- 
rence to the weather, the theatre, the journals, the gossip of the town, or 
even the affairs of the nation, he listened with attention, and replied with 
courtesy ; but the words which issued from his lips crowded so tumultu- 
ously forth, that they fell, before the end of the first sentence into irretricy- 
able confusion ; and expressed an indescribable balderdash, from the mis: 
of which he coild on no account extricate his thoughts. On and on he 
went, however, increasing in unintelligibility, and exchanging, more and 
more, the simple and logical diction of the plain and reasonable man for 
the prattle of the child, who has not learnt the value of the words he uses, 
or the babble of the old man, who has forgotten it. 

And then the hearer laughed—and Gorman stopped, without anger, 
and perhaps without consciousness, and lifted his large blue eyes to Hen. 
ven, a3 if he sought for inspirations more worthy of him, in that region 
where he had treasured up all his ideas and all his sentiments. 

But not so, when the discourse took a serious and a positive direction 
on some interesting question of morality or science ; then the divergentand 
scattered rays of that djstempered intelligence gathered themselves toge- 
ther like those of the sun in the burning glass of Archimedes, and flung 
such brilliance upon the conversation, as made it doubtful whether Gor- 
man had ever been more learned, more clear, or more persuasive, even 
in the best days of his strong and unimpaired reason. The most abstruse 
problem of the exact sciences, (which he had made his special study, ) 
were mere playthings in the grasp of bis concentrated intellect ; and their 
solution passed with such rapidity from his mind to his mouth, that ic 
seemed less the result of reflection and calculation, than of some mecha- 
nical operation, produced by the impulse of a touch, or the action of a 
spring. 

I shall not undertake to relate certain conversations which I h@l@ with 
the visionary, on my daily passage to and from the college, illustrative of 
the peculiarities which I have endeavored to describe in the deranged 
structure of the poor scholar’s mind, and in the earnest wish to penetrate. 
as he expressed himself—* the secret of his double existeace.” Let us 
pass to the more narrative parts of his eventful life—that is, te those por- 
tions in which the abstractions of the scholar appear in mysterious con- 
nexion with striking facts; and of which portions, my readers are to 
form what judgment they please, for [ shall only premise that I am very 
much in earnest. 

A month had scarcely elapsed from the day of my last interview with 
the visionary. It was the very day on which recommenced the scholas- 
tic year, after six weeks of vacation, counting from the first of September, 
and consequently was the sixteenth of October, 1829. It was near mid- 
day, and I was returning from college in a gayer mood than that in which 
I had approached it, with two of my companions, whose road home lay 
in the same direction, when, on arriving at a certain open space, at which 
our routes separated, we were simultancously struck with the appearance 
and contemplative attitude of Gorman, “ the Student in Blue,” who had 
planted himself, like a guide post, in the very ceitre of the space, motion- 
less, with crossed arms, an air of pensive thought, and eyes intently fixed 
upon an elevated point of the western horizon. A few passers-by had, 
by degrees, gathered round him, and vainly followed with their looks, the 
direction of his, in search of the extraordiaary object which appeared to 
absorb his attention. : “a 

“What is he looking at?” said one to the other. 

“1 will inform you,” said I, shouldering my way through the crowd, 
and approaching the visionary. “ Tell us, Gorman,” I continued, care- 
fully avoiding such language as might recall bim from his lofty specula- 
tions. ‘‘ What novelty has struck upon you this morning, in that subtile 
raatter of space wherein revolve so many worlds ?” 

“« Know you not, as wellas I?’’ he solemnly replied, uncrossing his 
arms, and slowly describing, with the point of his finger, along segment 
of a circle, from the horizon to the zenith. ‘Follow with your eyes 
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that track of blood, and you will see his Honor, Judge Comyns, on his 
way to Heaven!” 
Judge Comyns, whose trial for setttng fire to his own house, had 
an immense excitement throughout the country, was, at that 
moment, awaiting the sentence of the law, in the county jail of 

vay, but it'was universally believed that the immense influence of his 
high family connexions, would succeed in getting him mer the more 
so, that a very strong impression had gone abroad among the peasantry, 
that both the accusation and the conviction were the result of a deep-laid 


© i 
"he Gi big Rbaatinn, the curious by-standers dispersed, shrugging 
their shoulders, and I went on my way, marvelling only how Gorman 
O'Brien should have stumbled re, upon ba name a the culprit 
; it belongin rly to category of those ordi matters 
mabe hae » c be haa long since lost all seb Yio tin 

That day, my aunt, at whose house I was then sojourning, entertained, 
at dinner, two or three friends; dnd one of hér guests, a stranger in the 
town, kept the company waiting a considerable time. 

“Excuse me,” anid he, as he at length took his place at table ; “there 
was a rumor abroad on the faith of private letters, that Judge Comyns 
was to receive his sentence yesterday; and I waited the arrival of the 
mail. The papers say nothing about it.” 

“ Judge Comyns,”’ said I, confidently, “ died on the gallows this morn- 
ing, a few minutes before twelve, as I was on my return from college ” 

“Great God!’ cried my aunt, who was deeply interested in the fate 
of the judge. “ Who can have told you that 1” 

I blushed with confusion, but I had gone too far to pause. ~ 

“Gorman O’Brien, the Student in Bluc,” replied I, with a faltering 
voice, 

I dured not lift my eyes towards my aunt’s face. Her extreme indul- 
genge towards me could not re-assure me as to the displeasure which I 
felt conscious my heedlessness must cause her. 

“ Gorman O’Brien,” said she smiling. ‘“ Happily, we need not be 
disquicted about news coming from such a quarter."’ 

“Who, said my aunt's friend, ‘is this Gorman O’Brien, who records 
events of two hundred miles distance, at the moment at which, by his 
calculations, they are happening ?—a sleep-walker, convulsienary, or a 
disciple of Mesmer ?” 

“Something of the kind,” replied my aunt, “but more worthy of in- 
terest than either. He is a sincere and bona fide visionary, a harm- 
less maniac, a poor fool, who is pitied in proportion as he well deserved 
to have been loved. Sprung from an houorable but indigent family of 
artisans, he became its hope and pride, and promised to justify both.— 
The first year of a trifling magisterial office which my brother held in 
this place, was the last of his studies. lis arm was weary of crown- 
ing him, and the varied nature of his wiumphs added to their value; for 
it appeared scarcely a labor to him to open all the gates to human know- 
ledge. The hall of the exhibition was shaken as if it would have fallen, 
by the applauses which greeted him, when, finally, he advanced wo re- 
oeive the prize for good Gonduct, and the virtues of an exemplary youth, 
without which all others are a; nothing. There was no father there 
that day, who would not have been proud to reckon Gorman O’Brien 
amongat his sons. 

“ You have hedrd of the beautiful lady Marian Glenroy. She was at 
the time residing on her estate in the southern district of the county, 
and the glory which had gathered ‘about the humble name of Gorman 
O'Brian, directed her choice to him as a fitting person for the office of 
tutor tasher son. Unhappily, (but from this point of my tale I know 
nothing, except as the result of some very imperfect inquiries,) the 
beautiful mother, who had thus rewarded the youthful talent of Gorman 
O'Brian, had, beside ber son, a daughter alike beautiful. Poor Gor- 
man could not look upon her without love ; and conscious of the im- 
possibility that he should ever lift himself to her level, he seems to have 
sought relief from the anguish of a hopeless and unconquerable attach- 
ment, (which has never betrayed its own secret but in the first moments 
of his malady,) by giving himself up to studies dangerous for his reason, 
to the dreams of the occult sciences, and the visions of an exalted spiri- 
ritualism. In the end, his mind beeame a wreck; and, sent home from 
“Rose Hall,” (the abode of his protectors,) with all the care which his 
comlition demanded, no ray of light has broken the darkness of his spirit, 
since his return into the bosom of his family. Thus, you see, we need 
hot found our fears upon any of his resorts; and may dino without alarm- 
ing ourselves diuat tha present one.’ 

The next day, however, it was known at Trim that Judge Comyns had 
been sentenced and exeeuted. 

My aunt greatly feared the impression which might be produced on me 
by the extraordinary agreoment between this prediction and its event.— 
She spared ‘no pains to convince me that chance was fruitful in such co- 
incidences; and she quoted twenty examples of it, which, she said, 
were arguments only in the mouths of ignorant credulity—philosophy 
and religion alike forbidding their use as such. 

A few days after this, I set out for Paris; and as the period was un- 
favorable to the doctrines of the spiritualists, 1 had no trouble in forget- 
fing the “ Student in Blue,” amid the crowd of emotions which each 


new day brought forth, to agitate the heart of society. 
Circumstances, however, brought me back to Trim in the spring of 
1832. One morning; (1 think it was the third of May,) I had entered 
aunt’s boudoir, to take my leave of her, as was my custom, before 
pe bo out on my daily excursion ia search of plants and insects. “ Poor 
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Gorman,” said she, pointing to the newspaper which she held in her 
hand, “ need no longer be pitied for the loss of his reason. Better, far 
better, for him to be the idiot he is, than to have learned the dreadful 
fate of his benefactress, his pupil, and the beautiful girl, whom rumor 
names as the first cause of the overthrow of his mind: these innocent 
beings have swelled the list of these who daily fall beneath the Asiatic 
scourge, which has, within the last month, committed so many ravage® 
throughout the country.” - 

“Can this be true!” cried I. “TI have forborne to speak to you lat- 
terly of Gorman O’Brien, because I know that you fear the influence 
over me, of certain mysterious notions which | have imbibed from him— 
but he is dead !’ 

“Dead!” cried my aunt, earnestly, “ when did he die?” 

“Three days ago—the thirtieth of April. He had remained, motion- 
less, since the morning, in the centre of the same open space where I 
met him on the day of Judge Comyn’s death. There was a crowd about 
him, as usual, though he preserved the most profound silence, and so 
deep was his abstraction, that no question could draw him out of it. 
About four s’clock, his attention seemed to redouble ; and in a few mi- 
nutes after, he raised his hands towards Heaven with a remarkable ex- 
pression of enthusiasm or anguish, staggered a few steps forward, as he 
uttered the names of the three victims whom you have just mentioned, 
gave a wild cry, and fell. The by-standers crowded round to lift him 
up. He was dead !” 

“ The thirtieth of April, at a few minutes past four,” said my aunt, 
slowly reading from the journal—* it is indeed the day and the hour! 
Mark !’’ continued she, after a moment of reflection, and fixing ber eyes 
earnestly on mine, “ do not refuse me one thing which I am about te 
ask of you. If ever, in after life, you shall tell this tale, promise me, 
that you will not relate it as afact. You would but be laughed. at.” 

‘Is there any reason,” I answered respectfully, “which should de- 
ter a man from publicly avouching that which he knows to be a 
truth ” 

_ There is one,”’ replied my aunt, shaking her head, “ which is worth 
all tlie reset. It is a truth which is of no valae!” 


FAREWELL TO THE BOTTLE. 





Farewell—a long farewell, 

Thou mirth-creating spell. 
No more to thee 
My songs shall be, 
Drinking, singing, 
Glasses ringing, 
More on mine ear, 
Shall never hear. 
My splores are past, 
And now at last 
There comesa calm, 
A hallowing balm, 
‘ For painsand aches, 
For feverish shakes, 

- And all the madd’ning train 
Of ills, that ever fill the brain 
When whisky’s fumes o’er reason mount ; 

For now that evil working fountain 
Hath ceased to charm me with its liquid glow, 
And Reason’s o’er the bottle’s whimsies mounting, 
Leads the calm-mind to a more frightening fount, 
That gives a clear view of every thing below. 
Yet, there were raptures, I- can ne’er forget, 
And many moments o’er the goblet’s brim unwasted, * 
For Friendship’s ardour sparkles through them yet, 

And makes me scarce regret the draughts I've tasted ; _ 
While all the wunslosed fondness of the soul 
Was breathing fragrance round the joyous bowl— 
And smiles I’ve loved, and hearts that I have tried 
Have beamed, and beaten gladly by my side ;— 
And yet, amidst the bliss, there ever was alloy, 
For wretched morn’s repose has followed evening's joy. 

; No more the clouds of shame shall gather now 
In darkling shadows on the enfrenzied brow ;— 
But clear and calm, the soul shall, through the cyes, 
Ss her firm thoughts, nor know her being to despise. 

o more the Maw shall sink beneath his sphere, 
And make each lowlier living thing his peer; 
But proudly keep the place he was assigned, - 
CREATION’@ LORD, AND BROTHER OF MANKIND! 
And will not Friendship shed a bmnghter flame, 
When Reason speaks the justice of her claim ?— 
Will not Arrecrion have a steadier glow, 
Unheated by the fitful “wine cup’s flow ?— 
Yes—yes, I fecl that Pleasure’s purest glance, 
Comes with the peaceful sound of Temrrrance! 

: rr 

A good temper, a good library, a good wife, and a good friend, 

are the four choicest blessings of jtodl< life. 
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ALLIGATOR PISHING IN INDIA. : 

Tax Sronrsman gives us a specimen of fishing in the Hooghly 
whieh would be rather bafile the nerve and skill, we should pre. 
sume, of the amateur trout fishers. 


The said line lay until the middle of June before it was put in re- 
aisition, and then, having lashed a native, made hook upon it, and 
uly baited it, it was committed to the waters, not far from Caleutta, 

wid great was the success Scarcely had the line been set a few 
moments, ere one Was seen coming down upon the bait, but in no 
at hurry. All were now upon the “ qui vive” (we mustered about 
irty), and a cry soon arose that the monster was upon the hooks ; 
and there it certainly was, floundering about, and making the mud 
and water fly in all directions with the tremenduous strokes of its tail. 
We soon mustered sufficient hands to haul her vp (it was a female), 
and greatewas the joy of all—Blackie chuckling at the prospect of 
* yascis,” and a glass of grog, and the “‘sahiblogue” equally delighted 
to have it in their power to bestow upon their friends the numerous 
epithets applied to them when success seemed doubtful. The creature 
(as the song hes it) appeared to be quite dumb-foundered when 
drawn out of the water, and found herself travelling in a most strange 
and uncdinfortable manner towards puckah building, and evidently 
not much liking the pressure of the sharp hooks upon her tender 
gums, took to running the very way we wanted, thereby saving us 
mach trouble and labor, as the grass was long and the way rough. 
No sooner was she up and made fast than the * bobberie” com- 
menced; and away flew one hook, but alas! too late, and she was 
forthwith conveyed to a small puckab-built square building like a 
pond, where all the lashings, &c., being removed, she was at liberty. 
Our principal amusement was now, like the showman’s, setting her 
off toa the best advantage, and showers of bamboos, planks, and 
buckets of water were thrown upon her, to see the extent of damage 
she was capable of doing. This was ok soon* proved, for a con. 
siderably thick bamboo, about one.and.a-half inch diameter, being 
poked down her nose, she made one dart at it and closed her tecth 
through it with as great ease asa horse would bite through a carrot. 
These and a variety of other entertainments closed the evening—a 
repetition being unanimously called for on the next day, and came off 
accordingly. About three o’clock three guns and a rifle were put in 
requisition, and the bloody work commenced; and at the seventh 
shot the ghost was delivered up. As we had no boiler sufficiently 
large to put the creatnre into te make a skeleton, we were reluctantly 
obliged to decapitate the monster (15 feet long), with a view to secure 
the head and teeth, which were uninjured ; the jaws, when opened 
at full stretch, would easily have taken in the head and shoulders of a 
full-grown man. Upon opening the alligator we discovered no less 
than five pair of bangles of different sizes—(Query ? Are natives ever 
buried by their friends with their ornaments on ?)—and a large bundle 
of hair supposed to be human. Thus ended the best spurt the writer 
hae ever witnessed in India; he has not yet sho. a tiger, nor an 
elephant, but pig-stickirg is a trifle to it, and, in conclusion to our 

first day’s sport, we may well sing— 

“Oh! the joys—the joys of angling.” 


I 


. Wat is Most Conpucive to Man’s Haprinxess.—lIt is said that 

e Persians, in their ancient constitutions, had public schools, in which 
virtue was taught as a liberal art or science ; pel 3 it is certainly of more 
consequence toa man that he has learnt to govern his passions in spite of 
temptations, to be just in his dealings, to be temperate in his pleasures, 
to support himself with fortitude under his misforfines, to behave with 
prudence in all his affairs, and in every circumstance of his life. I say it 
as of more real advantage to him to be thus qualified, than to be a 
master of all the arts and sciences in the world besides.— Franklin. 


I 
. : 
From Howitt’s Student-Life of Germany. 


THE BURSCHENSCHAFT. 


But ing comes up to our pleasant self-satisfaction, when we erect our- 
selves into es of the high and the distinguished, of princes and Statesmen; 
find public tutions clumsy and absurd ; observe only possible and actual impe- 
diments ; and acknowledge neither the greatness of the intention, nor the co-ope- 
ration, which in every undertaking are to be expected from tine and circtimn- 
stances.—Hauff’s Memoirs of Satan. 





We have already traced the derivation of the word “ Bursche,” and 
observed that the first unions of -the students were designated “ Lands- 
manschafts” and “Orders.” The origin of the first actual Bu ns- 
chaft.is to be sought in the times when, on the establishment of the Rhe- 
nish Prince-Jeague, which placed itself submissively under the sceptre of 

and the consequent abdication of the imperial throne of Ger- 
many by Francis IT. in 1806, every heart that beat with a German feel- 
ing. must have been seized with the deepest sorrow at the fall and dash- 
ing to pieces of the Fatherland. An earnest desire to be able to give 
he!p to the outraged country—the belief in a God who alone was able to 
free it from ita o i the heart of the patriot, and must 
have roused him to a tone of mind, than which nothing could be farther 
from that serene enjoyment of life, often bordering on actual frivolity, to 
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which the members of academical unions were not rarely accustomed 45 
resign themselves, A patriotic spirit, a zealous, earnest aspiration, had 
already proclaimed itself in the latter years of the former century. A). 
fea in its seventieth year had the Poet-league at Caningse organized 
itself under Klopstock., John Heinrich Voss, the two Graffs Stollberg, 
Halty, and others, belonged to it. At the same time tumbled that fabr;. 
which the Order of Jesus had artfully raised, and the German languag» 
was finally established in those rights, out of which it had so long bec» 
expelled. The lachrymose tribe of common tragedies, and the movi:,; 
comedies with which Kotzebue and Iffand overflowed the stage, wer» 
compelled to give place to knightly dramas, and Goethe’s Gotz von Ber. 
lichingen became for the hundredth time imitated. The German Mu... 
attained a higher flight through Lessing, and finally displayed herself :, 
the world in the two noble forms of Schiller and Goethe. The first, f; 

from all lightness, full of deep earnestness and noble sentiment, soug),; 
chiefly to effect the moral elevation and intellectual accomplishment «+ 

youth ; and the youthful freshness of his language, gave to his often mor. 
philosophical than poetical reflections and sentences, an inresistible 
charm for young minds. Goethe moved in a contrary direction. Wit! 
a predominant sentiment for beauty, and an eminent talent for imitati 

he sported through every department of literature, and fluated perpetua!. 
ly with the current of the intellectual tendency of the ‘age. By suc}, 
men the German language was speedily advanced to its point of perfec. 
tion; the French language ceased to be the conversation langua:: 
of the court and of the polite circles. Joseph IJ, introduced the 
German language into the court of Vienna; after the death of 
Frederick I]. it became acknowledged as that of the court of 
Prussia. For a long time Weimar became pre-eminently the capi- 
tal city of German accomplishment; and Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder, and other distinguished men, found in the court of Weimar, » 
sphere of action as honorable for themselves as advantageous to the lit-- 
rature of their country. The French ascendancy in literature had thus 
ceased at the very point of time when the French political ascendane; 
came to lie heavy and oppressively on the nation; the literary hon r 
sharpened that bitter fecling of political shame, and the more the Ger- 
man people learned to feel it, the stronger became its impatience to libe- 
rate itself from that condition into which it had been reduced by the 
French. But on whom must this feeling have seized more powerfull, 
than on the student. To whom must the situation of Germany have 
occasioned more serious apprehensions than to him? On the one hand, 
sufficiently instructed to perceive the dangers which threatened the 
political and literary liberty of Germany; on the other, full of youthful 
spirit, and of desires to help the oppressed Fatherland,—such senti- 
ments must have weaned the students from the trivial pursuit of Lands- 
manships and Orders, and accordingly those of the same sentiment uni- 
ted themselves jnto a Burschenschaft. The object of this first union 
was noble; namely, to rescue the Fatherland; and in order to be able to 
do this worthily, to raise up men strengthened to the utmost complete- 
ness of both moral and physical constitution. Thence came it, that bodily 
exercises, especially gymnastics, rose into new existence; that the Bur- 
schen sought to invigorate themselves by hardships of every kind; 
thence, they strove after the greatest possible purity of manners, and 
displayed a spirit of hostility towards the less pure tendencies of the 
yet existing orders. Germany's noblest sons belonged then to the Burs- 
chenchafts. These unions had their leaders and Jaws, much in the 
same manner as the Chores. Their leaders were the so-called Rug:- 
meister, monitors, or judges, and had their speaker, who, in the aasen:- 
bly, made statement to the people of whatever affairs appeared of impor- 
tance to them. In these companies ruled no aristocratic power, a3. was 
the case in those of the Chores, especially towards the younger mem- 
bers. To establish a thorough union amongst the students, was a main 
object of the Burschenchaft.. On this account the duel was not permit- 
ed between the members of the union; and duels between the members 
of the orders were very much circumscribed, and only in cases of real i:.- 
juries, or gross offences, and then under certain conditions, permitted by 
the court of honor. The Burschenchafts of different university cities 
stood in eombination with each other, and members from one city were 
in the habit of making visits to the members of the other university ci- 
ties. The Burschenschafts, as then constituted, were in most places a!- 
lowed, or at least, tolerated. They celebrated often, and with the coz- 
sent of the pro-rector, their so-called foundation-day, or anniversary, 
with great banqueting, public processions, music and torch-trains. Tho 
members of these companies conducted themselves so discreetly, that 
people willingly suffered them, and any little distinctions which might 
gratify youthful vanity—the wearing of the old German costume, the 
short coat, the broad out-lying shirt-collar, with the open breast, the cap 
which but scantily covered the long down-hanging hair, and which, a- 
well as the coat, was mostly of black velvet-—such old Germanisms az! 
peculiar attire—were cheecrfully conceded to them. Hitherto must the 
life and movements of the Burschenschaft be styled noble. With enthu- 
siasm its members received the call to the fight of freedom, which rc- 
sounded from Prussia in the year 1813; and from all the universitics 
streamed forth volunteers, to join themselves to the German host, which 
was to do battle withthe oppressors of the Fatherland. Theodore 
Korner has immortalized in his songs the feelings and sentiments of the 
German youth at that glorious crisis. Many Burschen died, like him, 
the hero’s death, inspired with equal zeal for the good cause, though it 
was alone permitted to the poet to flash radiantly forth, a3 from a mi> 
ror, the inner glow of his spirit in patriotic song. 
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THE SWORD SONG. | 









Puss Sdrwert an mei - Her 
Sword on my left side 
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pIMidh tragt cin wadrer Reiter, 
Drum blink ich aud fo Heiter ; 
Bin freien Maunes Wehr; 
Das freut dein Sehwerte febr. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
Sa, gutes Sdhrvert, frei bin ich, 
Und fiebe dic) Herjinnig, 
Als marft Du mir getraut 
Uls eine liebe Braut. 
purrah! ourrah! Orruah! 
Dir hab’ ich's ja ergeben, 
Mein lidhtes Cifenleben. 
Ad waren wir git ; 
Wann heilft du deine Braut 2” 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Bu * Brautnachts-Mergenrothe 
Nuft feftlich die Trompete ; 
Wenn die Kanonen fdbrei'n, 
Hol” ih Das Liebchen ein. 
Hurreh! Hurrah! Hurrah: 
D fetiges Umfangen! 
Ich harre mit Verlangen. 
Du, Bradur'gam hole mid, 
Mein Krangchen bleibt fiir dich.” 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
Was Fircft du in ber Sdheide, 
So wil, fe [adage 7 
0 ton 
Mein Sdwert, was Elirrft du fo? 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Ourrah! 
/ WO lire’ ih in der Scheide, 
mid) jum Streite, 


sean wild und ear 
u 
Drum, Reiter, ire’ id fo.” 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Bleib dech inrengen 


Stitochen. 
Was willft du hier, mein Liebdhen ? - 


Bleih itil tm Kammectein 5 ~~ 
Aleib, bald hol’ ich dich cin. 

Hurrah! pont Hurrah! 
ae mid Bos {ange warten ! 


rten, 
Pa po blu ath, 
Und aufgeblihtem Tod 
urrah! eat t Hurrah: 
- Ge fomm denn aus dev Seeide, 
Du, Reiters 


Heraus, mein ret, beraus ! zw 
Sane Npurvaht Stevah rah 
Tra ‘ 

(Korner. | 


Cin - fen, Was fol dein hei - tres 
leamin means thy clear eyes’ 
nt *Wwhat 


Dur - taht ss Due raf! 
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Mch hervlich ift’s tw Freien, 
Sm rif’ gen Hochjeitsreihen. 
Wie glingt, im Sonnenftraht 
So brdutlicd) hell der Staht ! 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


RMeohlauf! ihr Fecen Streiter ! 
Wohlauf, ihr deuththen Reiter ! 
Wird cuch das Herg nicht warm ? 
Mefhmt’s Liebehen tn den Arm. 


Hurrah! Ourrah! Hurrah! 


Grit that ec an der Linfen 

Mur ganz verftehlen olinken 5’ 
Ded an die Rechte traut 

Gott fidhtbarlid) die Braut. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Ourral! 


Drum Orit den liebeheifen 
Brdutlichen Mund von Cifen 


An eure Lippen feft! 
Fluch ! wer die Braut verlapt. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Surrah! 


Mun laft das Liebchen fingen, 

ye elle Funfen fpringen ! 
Der Hechzeitmorgen graut.— 

Hurrah, du Cifenbraut. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 


A soldier Ani me page & 
Hence beam I forth so cheerly ; 
I am a free man’s choice, 
Which makes the sword rejoice. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Good Sword! yes, free I hold thee, 
And in heart’s love enfold thee, 
As if thou wert allied 
To me, a lovely bride. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Already it is tendered, 

To thee my life surrendered ; 

Ah! were we so allied; 

When wilt thou fetch thy bride? 
H ! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


The bridal night’s red morning 

Breaks to the trumpet’s warning; 

When cannon peal» begin, 

Fetch I the loved-one in. 
Harrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


© syeet “embrace! untiring, 


'T tarry still desiring; 


Then bridegroom fetch thou me, 
My garland waits for thee. 
Hurrah 





Mar - rah! 





- fer? CEdhauft mid fo  freundlid 
beaming? Thou look’st . 
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Why in thy scabbard ringing, 

Thou lron-joy art springing 

In such wild battle-glow ? 

My Sword, why ring’st thou so? 
Hurrah £ Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Ah! in the scabbard ringing, 

I long to be forth springing, 

Right wild with battle-glow ; 

Hence, soldier, clink I so! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 


Wait in thy chamber narrow, 


What wouldst thou here, my marrow? 


Wait in thy chamber, wait; 
I'll fetch thee, ere ’tis late. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Leave me not long in sadness, 
Thou garden of love’s gladness 
Where blood-red roses breathe, 
And blossom flowers of death. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Unsheathe thee then, thou treasure, 

Of soldier-eyes the pleasure ; 

Come forth, my Sword, come forth, 

On! to the father’s hearth! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Aha! the glorious wedding, 
Here through the free air treading! 
How flames in sunshine bright, 


. The steel so bridal white! 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


On, on, ye brave contenders! 

Ye German true defenders! 

And if your hearts be cold, 

The loved-one to them hold! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


While on the" left side sitting, 
Shy are her looks and flitting; 
But on the right, the bride 
Trusts God in all her pride. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


To iron mouth love-glowing, 

The bridal kiss bestowing, 

Be every lip applied; 

Curst he leaves the bride: 
‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah ! 


“Now let the’ ‘loved-one sing forth! 


The dazzling flashes age “a 
Fast dawns the marri: 
Hurrah, thou Iron 

Hurrah ! Hurrah? Hurrah} ~ 
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Bu den uibtigen Dd. (auégenommen v. 11.) 
The remaining verses like verse 11. 
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A sol-dier bears me 
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STANZAS. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


“ God speed the plough!” be this a prayer, 


To find its echo everywhere ; 

But curses on the iron hand 

That grasps one rood of “ common” land. 
Sure there’s enough of earth beside, 

Held by the sons of Wealth and Pride ; 
Their globe is wide enough without 

Our ‘‘ commons” being fenced aboiit. 


We guard the spot where steeples rise 
In statel deur to the skies ; 

We we the spot where altars shine, 
As hallowed, sainted and divine ; 

And just as sacred should we hold 

The sod Where peasants, blythe and bold, 


Can plant their footsteps day or night, 
In free, unquestioned native right. 


The common range—the common range— 

Oh |.guard it from invading change: 

Though rough, ’tis rich—though poor, ’tis-blest! 
And will be while the skylark’s neet 

And early violets are there, 

Filling with sweetness earth and air. 


It glads the eye—it warms the soul 


* To gaze upon the rugged knoll, 


Where tangled brushwood twines across 
The straggling brake and sedgy moss. 

Oh! who would give the blackthorn leaves 
For harvest’s full and rustling sheaves ? 
Oh! who would have the grain spring up 
Where now we find the daisy cup? 

Where clumps of dark red heather gleam, 
With beauty in the summer beam— 

And yellow furze-bloom laughs to scorn 
Your ripened hops and bursting corn. 

God spead the"plough !”’ but let us trace 
Something of Nature’s infant face ; 

Let us beheld some spot where man 

Has not yet sct his “ bar and ban ;” 

Leave us the green wastes, fresh and wild, 
For poor man’s beast and poor man’s child. 


*Tis well to turn our trusty steeds 

In chosen stalls and clover meads; 

We like to see our “ gallant grey” 

Soufl daintily his fragrant hay; 

But the poor sandman’s “ Blind old Baill” 
Lacks grooms and clover, oats and stall. 
With tired limbs and bleeding back 

He takes his steady homeward track ; 
The hovel guined, be neighs with glee, 
From burthen, whip and bridle free; 
Turned forth, he flings his bony length, 
And rolls with all his waning strength ; 
Up on his trembling legs again, 

He shakes himself from tail to mane, 
And, nibbling with a grateful zest, 

Finds on the “the common” food and rest. 


Hark to the shonts of peasant boys, 

With ill-carved bats and unchecked noise ; 
While “cricket,” with its light heeled mirth, 
Leaves scars upon the grassy earth 

Too deeply lined by Summer's play 

For Winter’s storms to wear away. 

Spent by the game, they rove apart, 

With lounging form and careless heart ; 

One by the rashing fond will float 

Old * Dilworth” in a paper boat; 

Another wades, with legs all bare, 

To pluck the water-lily fair ; 

Others will sit and chatter o’er 

The village fund of cricket lore— 

Quote this rare “ catch” and that bold “ rua,” 
Till having gossiped down the sun, 

They promise, with a loud “ Good night,” 
That, if to-morrow's sky be bright, 

They'll be again where they have been 

For years—upon the “ common green.” 

The chicken tribe—the duckling brood 

Go there to scratch their daily food ; 

The woodman's colt—the widow's cows 
Unwatched re may browse ; 


And, though the pasturage be scant, 


It saves from keen and starving want. 
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“Gop speed the plough !’’ let fields be tilled, 
Let ricks be heaped and garners filled; 
’Tis good to count the Autumn gold, 
And try how much our ean hold ; 
But every English heart will tell 
It loves an “ common” well ; 
And curse the hard and griping hand 
That wrests away such “‘ hallowed”’ land ; 
That shuts the green waste fresh and wild 
From the poor man’s beast and poor man’s child ! 


———— 


Stranyce Superstition or THE Natives or AvsTRALIA.—“< A -o) 
of procession came up, by two women, down whose checi,, 
tears were streaming. The eldest of these came up to me, and lookiny 
for a moment at mé, said, ‘Gwa, gwa, bundo bal,’—* yes, yes, in trut!) 
it is him;’ and then throwing her arms round me, cried bitjerly, be. 
head restirffg on her breast; and although I was bitterly ignorant 
what her meaning was, from mere motives of co: sion, 1 offered ;., 
resistance to her caresses, however disagreeable they might be, for <!» 
was old, ugly, and filthily dirty; the other younger one knelt at ©, 
feet, also crying. At last the old lady, emboldened {by my submission, 
deliberately kissed me on each cheek, just in the manner a French w.- 
mar, would have done ; she then cried a little more, and at length relievin: 
me, assured me that I was the ghost of her son, who had some time t- 
fere been killed by a spear wound in his bieast... The younger fema:. 
was my sister; but she, whether from motives of delicacy, or from :, 
imagined backwardness on my part, did not think proper to kiss m: 
My new mother expressed almost as much delight at my return to m) 
family as my real mother would haye done, bad [ been speeeected 
restored to her. As soon as she left me, my brothers and my (t) 
old man who had previously been so frightened) came up and embra:. 
me after their manner—that is, they threw their arms round my wo:-:, 
placed their right knee against my right knee, and their breast aga: 
my breast, holding me in this way for several minutes. During |). 
time that the ceremony lasted, I, according to the native custom, pr 
served a grave and mournful expression of countenance. This beiic: 
that white people are the souls of departed blacks, is by no mean: : 
uncommon superstition amongst them; they themselves never having - 
idea of quitting their own land, cannot imagize others doing it—an 
thus, when they see white people suddenly appear in their country, o: 
settling themselyes down in particular spots, they imagine that th: 
mnst have formed an attachment for this land in some other state of « 
istence ; and hence conclude that settlers were at one period black me: 
and their own relations. Likenessea, either real or imagined, comp! 
the delusion; and from the manner of the old woman I have just allud:« 
to, from her many tears, and from her warm caresses, I feel firmly co: 
vinced that she really believed I was her son, whose first thought, up. 
his return to earth, had been to revisit his old mother, and bring hx 
present. I will go still further and say, that although I did not encu. 
age this illusion, 1 had not the heart to try to undeceive the old cr 
ture, and to dispel her dream of happiness." —Caplain Grey's Disc< 
vertesin Australia. 

i 


, Cuerican Reranter.—A clergyman, in Essex, who had long 


formed his tithes alternately among his parishioners, at last susp<¢- 


ted that the sly rogues endeavoured to make the income of | - 
small living still less, and so determined to take his tithe in kind 
These gentlemen determined not tobe behind hand with their pred: 
eessore; anid, iv the last harvsst, cent to the Parson to take away b : 
hay the moment it was cut down, alleging that as soon as it was cu' 
into swathes, it was no longer grass, and that he might turn anc 
cock po roam a than “go to law” the Parson submitte<, 
and 1s next day’s text on brotherly kindness, beginning: 
thus :—“* Brotherly love may be divided in veins gectersytespentic af. 
fection, social lore, and charity ; from all whi inference: 
may be drawn for instruction. us, heren, 1 give you a se’. 
mon in posta iS ty may turn it and cock it yourselves!" = The 
plan succeeded ; his parishoners doubled his income, acknowled¢ 
ing it was then less than it should be; and thus what justice anc 
law might have kept from him for years, was given up to a Clerics. 
€. . 
= . i ——— 

Tue Brsre.— Casting away the fear of being — rst 
tious, cultivate the habit of looking at a Bible with respect ~¥ rev. 
erence. Open it with a kind of solemn ; fer God is there, 
in all his greatness, and holiness, and love. Read it with thankfv!. 
ness ; for it is a grant to you, under the hand of God, and it is sea!e< 

‘to you by the bl_od of Christ, and the grant secures to you, if you 
be a humble believer, forgiveness and sanctification, and victory and 
heaven. It secures to you “ all things,” for“ you are Christ’s and 
Christ is God's." When good old Bishop Latimer was led to the 
stake, he took the Bible with him. He clung to it with holy affec- 
tion. It had pointed out to him a Saviour; ithad taught him how 
to live with comfort ; it was now to teach him how to die. with tr. 
umph. There is scarcely a page in the Bible which docs not show 
—— than all the wonders of creation.— Li/e ef the Rev. R 
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A Nieut iy tHe Castw.—Myself and four companions in misery 
have passed a horrible night ina cabin worse than the black hole in 
Calcutta. The offensive odour in the chicken-coop, which stands 
just at the side of the only aperture where fresh air can find an en- 
trance ; the heat of the confined chamber; the myriads of insects 
tha. devoured my body with ravenous appetite after having endured 
a fortnight’s starvation, kept me in such a fever, that I vowed never 
to enter the cabin again. When I looked out, my fellow-passengers 
burst into a laugh; and B——, taking an observation as my phiz 
came to the meridian above them, exclaimed, ‘“* Who has been paint- 
ing your face? It is as yellow as a canary-bird! Nonsense! I ex. 
claimed; and jumping upon deck, I seized my glass, and saw my- 
se'f indeed as yellow as our good King’s face on a sovereign, Not 
my face only, but, by all that’s sterling, hands, arms, legs, body, 
were in thé same condition, as thongh I had been plunged into a 
curry.pot. I beheld myself with jaundiced eyes! It wes wholly 
inexplicable, for [had not a moment’s illness since I arrived in Stam. 
boul, neither havo I felt any symptons of approaching disease, yet 
in ore night my skin has been gilded over like a counterfeit sove- 
reign.—Auldjo’s Journal. 
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. Cuanoes.—While travelling between Derby and Burton I remark- 
ed to my daughter, “‘ That we were at that moment passing over the 
identical spot of ground, on the same month of the year, the same 
day of the month, the same day of the week, and hour of the morn. 
ing, on which I had travelled over it sixty-eight years before ; but 
with this differonce, I then walked in the bloom of eighteen, but now 
moved in the withering age of eighty-six. Then appeared as a run. 
away apprentice, but now asa gentleman. Then I travelled with 
blistered feet, but now at ease in my own carriage.— William Hutton’s 
Life (in Knight's Miscellany.) 


MaasHat Saxe.—T se great Marshal Saxe was very fond of ga- 
iety, and used to say, “ ‘The French troops must be led on gaily.” 
His camp was always a gay scenc, and it was at his camp theatre 
that he gave the order for battle. ‘The principal actress used to come 
forward and say, * There will bo no play to-morrow, an account of 
the battle which the Marshal intends giving; the day following we 
shall perform The Cock of the Village, and the Intriguers. . 


Or 

Srveutan Dearn.—A lady arrived in Exeter last Monday week, 
bringing a female servant with her. On the day after her arrival, 
the latter broke a looking glass. She became greatly alarmed at the 
trifling accident, covered over the glass with a handkerchief, and 
caenel it to the wall that she might not see it. She expressed her 
conviction that it forboded a life of trouble and misfortane, and 
could not dismiss the subject from her mind, She said “she ehould 
never prosper in the world again.” Haunted by this idea, she be. 
came sad and dejected, and went to bed on the Wednesday, two 
days after the accident, poorly and miserable, retiring earlier than 
usual on account of her iliness. ‘The, next day she was worse, and 
her mistress desired her not to get up. On Friday one of the most 
experienced of the medical gentleman of the city wascalled in. He 
found her free from bodily pain, but suffering under a perfect pros- 
tration of strength and spirits. She continued to sink till twelve o’ 
clock the next day, when she expired, a victim to the absurd super- 
stition of the dreadful consequences of breaking a looking-glass.— 
Hampshire Standard. 

i ——— 

A Manx or tae Best Sociery.—* You are mistaken !” said she, 
replying te my look, ** it was not yonrdress,—it was nof your man- 
ners. The young gentleman who comes from Bond street to tune 
our piano is quite as affable, and much more rn OF “The people 
at the Royal Lodge, probably afford you some little insight into my 
condition, as a pretext for your doing me the honour of admitti 
me to your acquaintance,” said I, with considerable bitterness, for 
was stung at home. ** No—it wasyour voice,—it was the hyprocritical 
modulation of your voice that satisfied me you had moved in the 
best society,” replied Miss Vavasour, with provoking coolness. “I 
saw that you were ‘a most delicate monster ;* that you had a voice 
for me, and another for Ann‘e,—a third for the pony,—a fourth for 
the lodge-keepers :—there was nothing natural about you !"—Cecil. 

TT 

Tue” Derenpantr.—She was a pretty little soul,—that Mary,— 
fair and colourless, like the flowers that grow in some shady place. 
Her voice was feeble, her step timid, her eyes moist, her hand tremu- 
lous, She had evidently never seen a day of happiness. I know 
not whether she were clever,—I dare say she did not know herself, 
—for she had not been allowed leisure or liberty to think: the poor 
relation having nothing in this world she could call her own; not 
even an opinion. The thing she probably liked best in the world was 
Mumpsey, the pag, as the only beast that did not snapather. Poor 
Mary !—poor dear child! It was melancholy to see so fair 
a rose alone upon a hedge of thorns! After all one certainly cares 
less fur women who are bpinka their own part 10a Meant 
Talleyrand was quite right when he deci to save the pretty fee- 
ble little woman, of the party, who were a be jete al'eau, and leave 
Madam de Stael to her parcequ’ elle savatt si bien nager —Cecil. 
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- BROTHBR JONATHAN. 
LIBRARY EDITION—QUARTO. 


i On the Firet day of January, 1842, 
commenced the publication of a QuaRTO 
Lisrary Eortion of the Brotner Jona- 
THAN newspaper. The immense quan- 


KXVil 


who may interest themselves in extend- 
ing the circulation of the Brother Jona- 


than, the following Premrums : 
The person forwarding fifteen dollars 
for five yearly subscriptions, will be en- 


| titled to one set of Colmaa’s edition of 


POETS OF AMERICA, 


tity of interesting Current Literature | 5, qo Elegantly [luettated Volumes. 


which from week to week has hitherto 


} 
| 


| The retail price of this work is Six 


been presented in the pages of the Fo- | poliars. It is made up of selections 
lio Paper, has brought us, from all di-| goin the works of the best Poets of 


rections, expressions of regret that the | 


matter thus furnished is not printed in 


;of America, and is iMlustratad with 
| nearly 


a shape convenient for preservation— | One Hundred of the Finest Stecl Be- 


To meet this reasonable objection, we 
have hithert» pablished on Tuesdays a 
periodical in Quarto form, under the ti- 
tle of Jonatuan’s Miscettany; agd 
the- success of that periodical has indu- 
ced us still further to improve upon the 
original plan, by the publication of the 
Library Edition ef Brother Jonathan, in 
a Quarro of Tutrty-tTwo Paces. 

The Quarto is printed on a sheet lar- 
ger than the present folio form of the 
Jonathan. An engraved Title page, de- 
signed by one of the first artists in the 
country, will give each number an idea 
of completeness and taste. Engravings 


of rare merit, such as have hitherto ap- 
peared in the Folio form of the Brother 


Jonathan, are . introduced into each 
number; and the work forms 


THREE ANNUAL VOLUMES OF 
541 PAGES EACH. 

For each volume the price is one dol- 
lar in advance, and the three, for any 
one year, handsomely jilustrated by the 
publishers, and bound according to the 
taste of the subscribers, will form 


AN ORNAMENT FOR ANY 
LIBRARY, 

combining the requisites of neatness, 
compactness, and variety, not offercd in 
any publication how extant. The shape 
of the volumes, while it is quite as con- 
vement for readers as that of any quar- 
to now printed, has advantages in con- 
venience for binding, unapproached by 
any newspaper in the world. 


While thus we put the matter in a 
form for preservation, we shall earnest- 
ly strive to render the contents worthy 
of that preservation, and to do away 
the reproach that to print an article io 
a newspaper, is to make an inscription 
on a water melon. The whole energies 
of this establithment, publishing, edito- 
rial, artistical and mechanical, are cen- 
tred on the Brother Jonathan and the 
Dollar Magazine, and we are confident 
that this improvement, like the origi- 
nal projection of the Jonathan, witl 
mark a new era in periodical literature. 


TERMS : 


TION of the Brother Jonathan is 
published every Saturday, each num- 
ber containing THIRTY-TWO LARGE PA- 
ces. It willbe divided into THREE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, each volume to 
consist of Five Hunprsp anp Forrty- 
Four Paces, and to contain about FOR- 
TY execant Woop Eneravines, and 


Seventeen Pieces of Popular and Fa- 
shionable Music. 


Price—ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME, 
(feur monthe,) or THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR, im advance. ; 

ir SIX VOLUMES for FIVE DOL- 
LARS. 

’ PREMIUMS. 

The Publishers of the Brother Jona- 

than offer to Postmasters and others 


| 
The QUARTO LIBRARY EDL. | 


gravings, 
from designs by American Artiats. 

Or, if the person sending shall make 
such election, he may have, instead of 
the Poets of America, a copy of the 


PICTORIAL NAPOLEON, 
in Two large Octavo Volumes, 


From the French of M. Laurent Dd L’ 
| Ardeche, with 


FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
after designs by Horace Varuot, and 
| TWENTY ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, 


| The retail price of this wark it also six 
| dollars. The engravings were executed 
| by French artists, and have a freedom 
and life unsurpaseed. 
| OF The above works are in fact is- 
sued as Holiday Presents, combining 
| what fow do, standard literary merit, 
| with graceful adornment. ‘hey will 
ws forwarded in any manner that the 
person who becomes entitled to a copy 
may direct. 





BROTHER JONATHAN SOTICES, 


31> The first part of Tom Stapleton 
| will be furnished gratuitously to all sub- 
scribers to the first volume of the Libre- 
| ry Edition of Brother Jonathan. Et was 
| reprinted on the 20th January im the 
| Quarto form. 
7 Letters charged with postage, are 
never taken from the Post Office, They 
should always be post-paid, or franked 
by a postmaster, according to law. 


> Persons forwarding subscriptions 
will please be particular, and mention 
whether they wish the Folio or Quarto 
_ Brother Jonathan. Also, stato distinetly 
| the time they wish their subscaiptions 
| to commence. 


> Persons claiming premiums must 


| not forget to inform us in what manner 
they wish them forwarded. 

| OF Every subscriber te eur works 
| should remember that we always dis- 
| continue them the moment a subscrip- 
| tion expires, unless a new remittance ie 





PRINTING INK. 


Lr? The me who is a practical 
Printer, having for more than twenty 
years been engaged in the manufacture 
of Printing Ink, during which time it 
has been used extensively in many of 
the largest Printing establishments ia 
the United States, and o— general 
satisfaction. He respectfully solicits a 
continuance of the patronage of his ty- 
pographical brethren. lately 
built a new and enlarged manufactory, 
on Front street, between Montgomesy 
and Governeur streets, East River, he iw 
enabled to supply those whe may favor 
him with their custom with as Ink 
as can be procured in the Up Stacee, 
of unchangeable color, aad on reason- 
able terms. The Ink is well calewlated 
to work on the composition rotier, and 
all descriptions of presses BOW in-uee, 

Orders directed to the eubseriber's 
residence, 125 Green street,or left at 
the manufactory, will be pumetwally at- 
tended toj 


82m GEO. MATHER. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN'S ADVERTISING COVER. 


» 





Tuompson’s Bayx Note Rerorter.—We are pleased to learn that 
this new work is gaining in circulation rapidly. The exact correctness 
of its list of discounts upon all the solvent Banks in the Union is not 
questioned by any one ; because, the publisher, who is an extensive 
bank note broker, pledges himself to redeem them at the rates there 
quoted. In this respect, Thompson’s Reporter has a decided advan- 
tage over alt other publications of the kind. The first page is gene- 
rally filled with editorials upon different subjects connected with Banks, 


and money matters, which alone renders this work highly useful to 
every business man. The following article upon the prospects of the 


Spring Trade, we copy from the last number : 


Spainc Trape.—Much anxiety is manifest, payee business men, in 
relation to the spring trade. “Importers act with great circumspection, 
and the aor teete will be ioe in the hands of consignees. All 
kinds of English, Frefich, and German goods will be put into the mar- 
ket, at an unusual low price, for cash, or its equivalent ; yet fears are en- 
tertained that the proceeds of our exports will not be sufficient to balance 
our imports, and to pay the interest of our indebtedness to Europe.— 

drain of specie, next fall, would be attended with most embar- 
rassing consequences. In order to keep the precious rfetals from 


ing from us, the amount of exports, over im , Should be at least 
$3,000,000, and we cannot, as heretofore, ~ nm the interest by en- 


the principal. 

Ene jelbere ~¢ busy- canvassing the last year’s business, and, with 
one important drawback, they are well satisfied with the result. Their 
payments do not come in, where they gave credits, as was expected, 
and much discouragement, and some embarrassment, is felt by the 
credit-giving portion. The result is an almost universal determination 
to do a cash business in future.” Add this year to the past four, and 
the method of doing business will have undergone a’complete revo- 
ni Meny new houses are about being established, and many old ones are 
closing up. The new houses, by adapting themselves to the times, and 
to the currency of the country, and adhering to the cash principle, or 
giving short and judicious credits, cannot but succeed, for an immense 
business must be done in this “commercial emporitm.”” The only se- 
cret is to do it right. : a 

Country merchants can rest assured that there is a disposition, on the 
part of the jobbers, to extend to them all the facilities that their means, 
and the times will warrant; and they regret exceedingly the absolute 
neceasity of circumscribing their former terms. 


——— 


Tue VeritasLte Peter Partey.—Robert Merry’s Museum, pub- 
lished by Bradbury & Soden, at 127 Nassau street, is edited by S. G. 
Goodrich, the veritable Peter Parley. As a work for the younger mem- 
bers of families it is unexceeded in interest and excellence, and like the 
other Peter Parley issues, commands universal acceptance. The publi- 
cation of Newspapers and Magazines, expressly for youth, has been fol- 


lowed in this country, for about twenty years. A copy of a number of | 
Vol. XV. of Mr. Willis’s Youth’s Companion, lies this moment before | 


us. ‘Others have been published for nearly ‘the same length of time, 
and no enterprise, well conducted, and honestly followed, has been found 


more successful than these. 


THE REAL PETER PARLEY REVIVED!!! 


Jamaica Piatn, December 26, 1841. 

Gent.—I have read the advertisement of C. 8S. Francis, of New York, the pre- 
sent publisher of a work, entitled “ Peter Parley’s Magazine,” &c. The design 
of the author of that advertisement appears to be, to convey the impression, that 
“ Peter Parley’s Magazine ” was not originated by myself; that it was in fact the 
project of another person, and that I permitted the name of Peter Parley to be 
used, to give currency to a publication of which I was in no proper-sense the 
author or editor. This is net true in any one particular. The aforesaid Maga- 
zine was wholly my own device ; I planned it, commenced it, even before any 
publisher was obtained—and, for a time, had the responsible and authoritative 
¢ ofthe editorial department. After a while, in consequence of my state of 
health jiring my residence in the country and a mitigation of my literary la- 
bors, ! relinquished my interest in it, and the superintendence of it ; but with an 
understanding and confident expectation that it would be conducted ina manner 
satisfa to myself. 

The Pubhshers being obliged to make an assignment of their effects, and there- 
fore, of the Magazine in question, and, being unwilling that it should pass into 
other hands, I sought to obtain control of it. In this I was foiled—and it has 
since been conducted, not only without my concurrence or approbation, but it has 
been to me, in 7 ways, a source of mortification and regret. Some time since, 


T requested Mr. D. Francis to state that I had no connection with the work, which 
quest was un ly refused. - 
ir apperent that the’Publishers would be doing only common justice, to drop 


the title of the work, and put that of its present Editor, if there be any such per- 
son, in its 
would upon its true merits, and not upon a name to which it has mow no 
just title or pretension. I hope at all events, I shall no longer be held responsible 
for what appears in that ine 

I neod but add, that I am concerned in no Periodical, save that of which you are . 
the Publishers—Merry’s Museum; in that work, I propose to issue a series of 
orignal papers by the author of Peter Parley’s Talcs, and in the character of 
Peter himself; hoping thus to revive the interest that bas been felt in that old 
Btory Teller. I am Yours, Respectfully, 
8.-G. DRICH, Author of Peter Parley's Tales. 
Mesers. Brapguny, Sopen & Co., Boston. 


. They would thus “ define their position,” and the publieation | 


¥xvu! 
i@ A new Post Office bas been established in Westchester county, 
the town of Lewisbore, and Col. Cyrus M. Ferris appointed Postmast., 
———— 
XS The Hudson river was open to Albany on Monday; there bein- 
no fixed ice, and very little drift ice in it. 
— 
KF No. 6 of the Young People’s book, from which publication w+ 
| make frequent extracts, has come to hand from Mr. Post—as neat anc 


excellent as ever. 
ee co 


TEMPERANCE Frstivat.—The twenty-second instant, the birth-da, 
| of General George Washington, is to be celebrated by the Washingt» 
| nian, Merchants’, and Franklin Temperance Societies, the America: 
| Temperance Union, and other similar associations of this city and vic - 
| nity, by a festival, in which ladies will participate, to be served up o: 
| Cold Water Principles, at Centre Market Hall. The presence of th 
ladies alone, even were there no other cheerful features to this pleasan: 
affair, would give it claims of no ordinary attraction. It is a gre<: 
and good cause, and the celebration proposed is exactly appropriate to . 
_ day which should ever be remembered with rational festivities. 
———— 
NumBer Five.—When we say that Messrs. Curry have publishe 

pores five of Cooper, Boz, and the Encyclopedia Americana, it: 

of course understood that they have published the four preceding nun:- 
| bers of each, and that they mean to give us the sequents. This plan o: 
| periodical publishing of standard works is the best in the world; as i: 
| gives an excellent epportunity in ever; house to_open a “ Saving’s A-- 
| count’’ with erudition and belles lettres. 
| a 
; MARRIED, 
| Im this city, on the 3d instant, by the Rev. John A. Van Dozen, Silas De Wit: 
i 


eldest son of the late Professor De Witt, of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 


J., to Marie Louise, only daughter of Dr.G. Van Dozen, all of this city. 

At Ringwood, N. J., on the 6th instant, by the Rev. Horace Doolittle, Edwar. 
E. oon Esq., of Newburgh, N. Y., to Sophronia, daughter of Jacob M. Rye: - 
son, Esq. 

At Yonkers, Westchester county. on the 3d instant, by the Rev. M. Storr: 
Mr. B. F. Crane, of the firm of B. F. Crane & Co. of this city, to Mies Emeline 
Smith, youngest daughter of the Hon. Caleb Smith, all of the former place. 

At Salem, Mase, on the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Samuel Arche: 
to Miss Elizabeth S. Wellington. 

At the Victoria Estate, Cuba, 30th Dec. last, J, Augustus Thorndike, of Bosto» 
to Frances Maria, daughter 6f James Macomb, Esq. : 

At Marblehead, Mass., on the Ist inst., by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Samuel G. 
Jones, of Salem, to Miss Harriet E. Proctor, of Marblehead. 


i 
DIED, 


In this city, on the 6th instant, Mary Smith, in the 9th year of his age. 
In this city, on the 6th instant, Rev. H. M. Bartlett. 

In this city, on the 7th instant, Louisa Wetmore, aged 24 years. 

In this city, on the 6th instant, Major Archibald Wade Hamilton, aged 5! yea:-. 
In this city, on the 6th instant, Mrs. Letitia Howard, in her 45th year. 

In this city, on the 4th instant., Murtough Buras, aged 50 years. 

In this city, on the 4th instant, Isabella, wife of Walter Fisher, 47. 

At Charleston, 8. C., on the 26th ult., Philip P. Livingston, Soemanly of this city 
At Newark, N. J., on the inet., » wife of James Jones, aged 63. 

At Albany, on the Ist instant, Danjg] S. Kittle, merchant of that city. 

At Salem, Mass., Mrs. Barbara Ashby, wife of Mr. Wm. Ashby, aged 45. 

At Perry, Maine, Mr. sae ot Pettingell, aged 63 years. 

At Hudson, N. Y.,-Hen . Foster, aged 29 years. 

At Salem, Mass., Mr. Wm. Prossor, aged 92, a revolutionary pensioner. 

At Covington, Ky., John, youngest son of Mr. Nathaniel Ropes, aged 2 year:. 


From the Concord (N. N.) Courier. The Brother Jonathan.—This pape: 
. Brotni-z JonaTHan.—This paper was | though now only in the middle of its 
the r of the mammoth weekly | third volume, is as extensive- 
| publications of the day, and has sus-/ly known, and its weekly arrivals a- 
tained a high reputation ever since its | cordially greeted by iys numerous read- 
| commencement. Its enterprising pub-/ ers, as any other ical in the 
| lishers—Wilson & Co.—are determined | Union. It is of the largest oth 
to spare no pains or expense to nine size, and its pages are filled with « 





this sheet worthy of the very extensive | great variety o les, Essays, Poetry, 
pee, which it is now enjeying. A | Engravings, and literary, » ge- 
ibrary Edition of the Brother Jona-|neral, foreign and domestic inte!|i- 
than will be issued on the first of Jan- gence. 
uary next, in quarto form. ‘[t will be! From the same establishment issue: 
published weekly—each number tocon- | the Dollar Magazine, containing 1: 
tain 32 pages—making in a year three | handsome octavo form, the longer arti- 
handsome volumes of 544 pages each, | cles of the Jonathan, with others pre- 
at only $1 per volume, or $3 per an-| pared expressly for it—at $1 00 per an- 
num. This is a novel and excellent) num. 
idea, and will, like the original projec-| Unwieldy as are the dimensions o/ 
tion of the Jonathan, mark a new era in the Brother Jonathan, the publisher: 
periodical literature. occasionally issue a double, and some 
| ‘The Dollar Magazine is also publish- | times a quadruple sheet.—-Souther* 
| ed monthly at the office of the Brother , Banner, Athens, Ga. 
Jonathan, in a form suitable for bind- 
ing. Each number is filled with choice 
i matter, and embellished with - {7 Brother Jonathan—that is Bro- 
plates of the Fashions, Music, &c. The! ther Jonathan improved 
nt volume will contain a Novel in| his outer man, and his lodgings too, for 
me— The Lady Jane”—by N. P.| the new year. He has got out of his at- 
Willis, worth more than its subscrip-! tic, and there is about fim quite an ex- 
“tion price. The 2d Vol. will commence tra t display of furniture.—Nashu« 
in January. (N. BH) Te aph.. 
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